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An Interview with the Fuel Administrator 


By FLoyp W. PARSONS 


“I have a boy in France and another here in the army. 
Thousands of other parents are in the same situation. If 
we, as a people, are not big enough to do this most necessary 
thing, then indeed we are a sorry lot,” said Dr. Garfield, in 
referring to his now famous closing-down order. 


SPENT more than an hour with the Fuel Administrator 
] Monday, discussing the necessity of closing down the 

Nation’s industries in order to relieve the present criti- 
cal fuel situation. I went to Washington in the full belief 
that other remedies might have been applied. I had plenty 
of what I thought was constructive criticism. I must con- 
fess that I left Doctor Garfield believing that he took the 
only wise course possible. Here are a few high spots of his 
conversation. 


“I do not believe in the idea of shutting down non- 
essential industries. You cannot shut down many so- 
called unessential businesses without drawing the life- 
blood of some most essential industry. The exemptions 
that followed my original order were not an after- 
thought; they were planned days ahead, and each and 
every company exempted was listed at the suggestion 
of the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy. 

“The idea that the order issued was designed solely 
for fuel conservation is incorrect. Directly and indi- 
rectly we will conserve coal, but the main purpose of 
the ruling is to break up the congestion of freight and 
permit transportation to again assume a normal condi- 
tion. Approximately 50 per cent. of the cars blocking the 
railways are loaded with coal. It is absolutely necessary 
to get this traffic out of the way before even such vital 
things as food can be moved to the markets. 

“Why did we shut down mills and factories operated 
by water power? Because we do not want more manu- 
factured products to pile up and create an even worse 
congestion of freight immediately after this five-day 
suspension ends. Our munition plants in many cases 
have already produced more war material than our 
transportation facilities can handle. 

“T had no thought of the psychological effect of the 
order, although I agree it carries such possibilities. Nor 
lid I consider the dollar-and-cents effect of the indus- 
trial shutdown on the Nation. It simply had to be— 
‘here was no other way. The necessity for such an order 
has accumulated since Nov. 26, when I failed to get 
‘nrough a priority ruling for the shipment of coal. I 

d the President: ‘Your automobile has the right of 

’ in Washington streets, but if a couple of ‘Fords’ 

ck the way, you can’t get past. Coal is blocking the 

It must be moved.’ 

You ask why couldn’t industry continue at its nor- 

pace and double energy be put into our transporta- 


tion effort? The reason is that there is an insufficient 
number of locomotives to greatly increase the tonnage 
now moving. If all the loaded cars at every terminal 
could be unloaded today, it would take time for our 
available motive power to get these cars back to the 
mines and the mills. 

“In 1918 American railroads ordered 3467 locomo- 
tives; in 1916 they ordered 2910, and in 1917, 2704. At 
least 5000 new locomotives are needed each year by the 
railroads of the United States. In 1916 foreign orders 
for locomotives totaled 2983; in 1917 our Allies ordered 
4938 railroad engines, of which 2057 were for the 
United States operations in France. Deliveries of loco- 
motives have been in about the same proportion. United 
States railroads received 5332 locomotives in 1913; 1251 
in 1915; 2708 in 1916; and 2585 in 1917. Deliveries to 
foreign countries in 1917 were 2861. Locomotives built 
for Russia and France cannot be used generally in the 
United States, due to the different gage and height of 
the Russian locomotives, and to the increased height of 
the French locomotives. These facts give a fairly clear 
idea of where the trouble lies. 

“It wasn’t possible to give the country previous notice 
of the closing-down order, for the reason that the rail- 
roads would have been flooded with freight, and the 
remedial effect of the order thereby nullified. If the in- 
dustries had been allowed to go on manufacturing and 
piling up supplies, the railroads would have been 
swamped with freight immediately on the resumption 
of normal railroad operations.” 


The foregoing statements explain the principal reasons 
responsible for Doctor Garfield’s order. But I gathered 
many other thoughts that were evidently running through 
his mind. Among them are municipal storage yards, 
Government control of important coal-loading piers, the 
more effective use of our water-ways; which is in line 
with the action just taken by Railroad Director McAdoo 
on an appropriation for river transportation. I expect 
Doctor Garfield to put into effect very soon the long- 
talked-of zone system for coal shipments and other plans 
that will largely eliminate cross-hauling. 

We may expect that the present closing-down order is 
but the first of perhaps several such rulings. It would 
surprise me if the next order of this kind did not include 
the entire discontinuance of all. passenger trains for a 
specified period of time. The Germans shut down all 
general passenger traffic for days when immense troop 
movements are under way. 
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WIRE ROPE COILS WELL ONLY WHEN 
WOUND WITH THE TWIST 















































TO CLEAN YOUR LAMP GAUZE, SLIP A AN EASY WAY IN WHICH TO CLEAR THE 
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TERRACES FOR SINGLE MEN IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION AT SUNNYSIDE 


FOR THE UTAH FUEL COMPANY 


| Coal Mining in Utah During 1917 


By A. C. WATTS 
Chief Engineer, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


TWO-ROOM TEN-APARTMENT 

















HE year 1917 has been in some respects, due 

to causes which must be ascribed almost as much 

to natural as to human agencies, the most eventful 
year in the history of coal mining in Utah. 

This industry in Utah had been showing the effect 
of the European War before the advent of 1917. It 
was mainly affected by the ever-increasing difficulty in 
obtaining a sufficient supply of railroad cars to keep 
the mines working, but the demand for Utah coal was 
increasing all the time. The California production of 
oil was not increasing, and the demand for oil for war 
uses, together with the raise in its price, had mad? it 
necessary to curtail its use for domestic as well a3 
manufacturing, mining, metallurgical and railroad pur- 
poses. In addition to this, the coal imports from Japan 
and China as ballast, and from Australia, British 
Columbia and the Atlantic seaboard had entirely stopped. 
The coal output of Washington was entirely inadequate 
to meet the demands of the Pacific Coast and the country 
to the east. The Union Pacific Coal Co. in Wyoming 
withdrew from domestic trade entirely, and the ship- 
ments from southern Colorado and New Mexico could 
not be increased to an extent that would be noticeable. 
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EIGHT-ROOM MINER’S HOUSE AT CASTLE GATE 


Naturally the vast area to the west of us looked to , 
Utah for help. Starting in November of 1916, and . 
lasting until well along in March of 1917, Utah and . ij 
Wyoming experienced one of the most severe winters P 
in their histories. Not only was the cold unusual, but Pg 
the low temperatures were sustained without noticeable BC 
interruption for comparatively long periods of time. Bt 
What, however, proved to be the most trying conditions j d 
to combat were the most unusual snow falls and the yd 
high and sustained wind storms. Utah received most yp 


of the snow and Wyoming most of the wind. In Salt 
Lake City the seasonal snow fall amounted to aout 
100 in., whereas in Wyoming the terrific winds so 
drifted the snow and sand as to practically tie up the 
Union Pacific system for three or more weeks, and 
it was only by unceasing efforts that the Denver & 
Rio Grande kept its lines open. In the spring the 
flood waters in some streams to the north and west 
were so high that some branch railroads were tied up 
for considerable periods. At one time there were 600 
or more cars of coke tied up en route to smelters to 
the north, while hundreds of cars of coal were delayed 
for the same reasons. 

With the return of warm weather, the transportation 
facilities of the Denver & Rio Grande, the main outlet 
for Utah coal fields, were becoming gradually better, 
when the road suffered one of the worst calamities in 
the history of Western railroads. This was caused by 
the breaking of a storage reservoir in the mountains 
some 20 miles off the main line. About 13,000 acre- 
feet of water were released down the narrow canyon 
of Price River, washing out miles of double track main 
line, and almost completely destroying six miles of the 
branch line, running from Colton to the Utah Fuel 
Co.’s mines in the Pleasant Valley District. Had it 
not been that Pleasant Valley acted as a storage reser- 
voir which first caught the flood waters and the: 
gradually (comparatively speakinz) discharged them. 
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have been washed out, together with the mining towns 
of Cameron, Castle Gate and Carbon, and the railroad 
division point Helper. As it was, it took tremendous 
efforts to save property at Castle Gate, where the 
destruction in towns was greatest. 

Rebuilding commenced at once, the railroad summon- 
ing all its resources and being generously aided by 
other companies, the coal mines supplying hundreds of 
men, and what suitable equipment they had. Traffic 
on the main line was resumed in ten days, but the 
period of commercial idleness for the mines on the main 
line lasted from June 25 to July 11, and normal tra‘Tic 
was not possible for about six weeks. The Pleasan‘ 
Valley branch through the canyon was almost entirely 
rebuilt by coal miners under supervision of their fore- 
men, superintendents and railroad officials, and was 
out of commission until Aug. 29—over two months. It 
micht be said in passing, that some very efficient track 
ganos were developed from among the miners by this 
experience, 

During the course of the summer, the transportation 
trouble was aggravated by a strike of blacksmiths on 
the Denver & Rio Grande, and by the extreme difficulty 
in obtaining sufficient section men and other classes of 
workers. 

The people of Utah and neighboring states to the 
west and north, with the remembrance of the cold 
weather of the past winter and the difficulty in obtain- 
ing enough coal to keep warm still fresh in their minds, 
and with the warnings of coal dealers to “stock up,” 
and their ‘“I-told-you-so” ever ringing in their ears. 
commenced early in the summer to store, but were in- 
terrupted by the flood. Naturally, after the flood, the 
demand increased and has but just been satisfied. Coal 
dealers have forgotten what it looks like to have coal 
piled up in their yards. The agitation by calamity 











ractically all the main line from Colton to Helper would 
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howlers and irresponsible newspapers stirred up muct 
unjustifiable apprehension. A census about two months 
ago of the supply of coal in private bins of Salt Lake 
City showed an unusual amount in storage, although 
there was none in dealers’ yards. 

To aid the coal situation the fall and winter thus 
far in the region west of the Main Range has been for 
the most part unusually mild. With very little snow 
and with uninterrupted deliveries and mild weather, 
the panicky condition of the consuming public has 
entirely disappeared; in fact the fuel administrator for 
the state is now urging people to buy coal and thus 
prepare for the bad weather that is sure to come. 


NEW ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENTS 


One of the most important changes in an engineering 
operating sense has been the use of hydro-electric power 
in place of power generated by independent steam 
plants at the mines. 

The Utah Power and Light Co. built a line into 
Carbon County and is now serving nine companies, 
operating 13 mines. The power company has 30 hydro- 
electric plants feeding into its transmission system, 
which runs from Grace, Idaho, to Santaquin, Utah, with 
its largest plants in southern Idaho. The line run- 
ning into Carbon County has a capacity of from 4000 
to 5000 kw., and is at present operated at 44,000 volts, 
although it is constructed so as to be capable of fur- 
nishing power at 130,000 volts should the load increase 
so as to demand it. 

The contract demands of the mines served calls for 
4210 hp. The installed horsepower at these mines is, 
of course, greatly in excess of contracted power. The 
estimated total yearly consumption of power at these 
properties is 8,928,000 kw.-hr. Assuming the consump- 
tion of coal in small steam plants to be 12 lb. per 
kilowatt-hour, the purchased hydro-electric power re- 
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FLOOD SCENE AT THE TIPPLE OF THE UTAH FUEL CO., CASTLE GATE 
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leases approximately 53,500 tons of coal per year for 
market purposes. The coal formerly used under boilers 
was mostly dust and slack, and the value of the above- 
estimated saving at prices fixed by the Government Nov. 
1, 1917—namely, $2.80 per ton—is $149,500. 

Four of the mines being served are just entering the 
producer class, but by the end of 1918 they should be 
contributing materially to the total output of the state. 
The mines using hydro-electric power have produced 
during the past year approximately 50 per cent. of the 
total output of the state, or about 2,000,000 tons. 

The power company is now furnishing approximately 
100,000 hp. for various power purposes, which the com- 
pany estimates is between two-thirds and three-fourths 
of all the power used in Utah. 

Of equal, if not greater, interest has been the in- 
dependent operation of the Utah Coal Ry., known as 
the Utah Coal Route, which began Dec. 1, 1917. This 
road joins the main line of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Ry., at Utah Junction, about a mile and a half below 
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GATE DURING THE FLOOD 
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Castle Gate, and has terminal yards at Provo, between 





the Denver & Rio Grande, and the Los Angeles and . 
Salt Lake Road. ; 
It commenced operations with six heavy engines of ; 
the Santa Fé type, and four old engines of the old ‘ 
Castle Valley Ry., and 2000 coal cars of 50 tons capacity : 
‘ 


each. The company expects three Mallet-type engines 
to arrive shortly. : 
The mines situated directly on this road are Mohr- 
land, Black Hawk, Hiawatha, Wattis, Panther, Castle : | 
Gate and Cameron. The total tonnage hauled by the [i 
road during its first month of operation is about 110,000 
tons. The operation of this road permitted an increase 
of about 50 per cent. in shipment from the mines it 
serves, and naturally helped the mines off its line be- 
cause of supplying its own cars to the mines on it. 
Among other engineering features has been the 
change of the Spring Canyon Coal Co. from the aérial I 
tramway to the inclined engine plane hoisting method ; | 
of bringing coal from its mine to the tipple. 





NEW MINES HAVE BEEN OPENED 


Three new coal mining companies have started oper- 
ations. The Peerless Coal Co., opening a mine in Spring 
Canyon, near Storrs; the Liberty Fuel Co., in Spring 
Canyon, above Standardville, and the Wattis Coal Co., 
with operations on the new Utah Coal Road near 
Hiawatha. In addition to these, the Independent Coal 
and Coke Co. is opening a new mine adjacent to its 
main operations. The output from these mines is at 
present small, but by fall of 1918 should be about 
3000 tons per day. 

In Summit County the Weber Coal Co. has reopened 
the Wasatch mine and is hauling about 140 tons per 
day by wagon to the railroad. It is rebuilding 23 miles 
of railroad to its mine and will be able to ship about 
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300 tons per day when it is completed. Hydro-electric 
power is used for pumping and steam power for other 
purposes. The Summit Fuel Co. is now shipping about 


a car a day. The Grass Creek Fuel Co., using hydro- 
electric power, is shipping about 150 tons a day, which 
will be increased to about 250 tons in 1918. 

The market for Summit County coal is almost entirely 
local, although some of it is being shipped to a smelter 
in Nevada. In the southern part of the state the old 
Wales mine has been reopened, and in addition to sup- 
plying some local demands is shipping some coal into 
Idaho. 

In Carbon County the Millburn property has been 
leased and is operated as a wagon mine. The mine is 
about nine miles from Price and Helper, and will 
supply a proportion of the people in these towns, as 
well as Wellington and adjacent ranches. Wagons are 
driven into the mine and the coal loaded from the face. 


EFFECT OF NEW MINES 


The questions naturally arise, what will be the 
effect of opening these new mines, and will the state’s 
production be increased thereby? In answering these 
questions, the first condition that confronts one is the 
fact that the older mines averaged not more than 65 
per cent. full working time during-the year, and that 
the main cause for this was lack of sufficient railroad 
cars, there being no dearth of orders; rather, the mines 
were months behind their orders. With the increase 
of business which is sure to come, or even with the 
maintenance of present demand, the necessity of trans- 
porting soldiers and war supplies, and the slowness or 
impossibility of getting more equipment, it does not 
appear probable that there will be a marked improve- 
ment in the transportation problem. If such proves 


to be the case, the opening of new mines would seem 
to promise ill effects. 
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The service demanded by new mines will call for 
more power and more cars, more track to build and 
keep up. Furthermore, the multiplication of mines 
increases the chances of accidents, which will tie up 
railroad equipment and thus reduce the car mileage. 
In addition these new mines will draw to-a large extent 
upon the older mines for their miners and minor 
officials, because a certain number of men will always 
seek new fields. This means the older mines will in 
cases have to reorganize their forces and go to new fields 
for more men. 

If the labor supply becomes any worse, the opening 
of these new mines may mean to a certain extent the 
crippling of established organizations and productions 
for the benefit of new untried ones. 

On the other hand, offsetting the foregoing conditions, 
we now have Government operation of railroads, which 
will undoubtedly benefit the distribution of cars and 
the transportation service to the mines. Again, the 
high wages now existing at the coal mines will attract 
many men to them from other fields of endeavor, and 
although this is the time of year when the labor supply 
at the coal mines is greatest, it seems certain with 
steady work that it will not diminish materially in the 
spring. Though there are many uncertainties, it is 
probable the new mines will add to rather than diminish 
the output. 

There has naturally been considerable increase in 
activity among the wagon mines of the state. As a 
general rule, the operation of these wagon mines has 
no ill effect on the railroad transportation problem. 
Wagon mines are usually located off the railroads and 
their coal is not loaded into railroad cars for ship- 
ment. Instead the farmers and other people living 
near these mines drive to them and take the coal away 
in their own conveyances. The men working these 
mines are not as a rule taken from the larger coal 
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mines, but are usually farmers and their sons who work 
in the mines in the fall and winter, while not engaged 
in farming. Just at this time, it must be said that 
the wagon mines of the type described are a benefit 
to the transportation problem and coal situation, because 
to ship in coal to these out-of-the-way places on branch 
lines where railroad facilities are not the best, means 
the tying up of equipment that could be put to better 
and quicker service on or near main lines. However, 
it does not serve an economic purpose to load coal from 
wagon mines into railroad cars and ship it outside the 
state or local communities, but this is being done. 


WILL MINES BE ABLE TO INCREASE PRODUCTION YEARLY ? 


Increase in production during 1918, depends solely 
on the labor supply and transportation facilities. With 
an adequate supply of cars the production from now on 
until about March should increase from 15 to 25 per 
cent., as many men attracted by the high wages and 
the desire to have inside work during the winter months 
are going to the coal mines. Many of these men are 
old miners who have in times past accumulated enough 
money to buy farms, both improved and unimproved. 
Now that the crops are in, they go to the mines to 
earn enough money with which to improve their farms, 
or to pay off indebtedness on them. Such men are very 
desirable, for they are experienced; and the fact that 
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they have heretofore saved enough to invest in farn 
shows that they have been thrifty and efficient. 

The labor supply has shown an increase of about 
10 per cent. commencing about the middle of December, 
and at present writing it exceeds the demands. The 
older mines have, as a rule, sufficient development to 
take care of enough men to give an increase of about 
25 per cent. in production. In the new mines develop- 
ment work can be increased and thus make new proper- 
ties capable of materially increasing the production next 
year. If then, the railroads can supply sufficient cars, 
there should be an increase of production next year. 
Industries, especially mining, will demand more coal; | 
the public will commence to store early in the year 
so that indications do not show any abatement of 
demand. 

The mines of Utah are handicapped to quite an 
extent in obtaining miners. In the first place many 
miners prefer to work in metal mines, some because 
they do not like coal mining, and some perhaps because 
of the fixed wages which are now high in metal mines, 
though not so high as in coal mines. Some men prefer 
to work for a fixed wage. Others, knowing that with 
present prices they can make much higher wages in 
coal mines, go to the latter. 

Many of Utah’s mines are off the main lines of the 
railroad and without much advertising do not attract 
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WOODWORKING MACHINERY AT THE 





the attention of the men. Then, too, Utah is not in 
or near the centers of densest population and does not 
have the supply to draw from as do the mines in states 
farther east. Furthermore, many men prefer to work in 
places near large towns to which they can easily go 
for change and amusements. As both labor and trans- 
portation are unknown quantities, it is impossible to 
accurately predict the future; but with a fair chance, 
the output next year should be around 5,000,000 tons. 


NEW MINING METHODS 


The method of laying out a mine most in vogue in 
Utah is the “three system” of room and pillar. The 
latest efforts are now directed toward adopting panel 
systems and instead of spreading the workings out 
over a large territory to get the required tonnage, 
to practice intensive methods of quick and large pro- 
duction from small sections. This, of course, necessitates 
the complete extraction of all the coal in a given area. 
Among the advantages arising from this method are 
the reduction in amount of tracks, power and pipe lines, 

saving in timber and a great saving in haulage and 
nspection. 

Coal-loading machines have been introduced. The 
idependent Coal and Coke Co. started with a Myers- 
‘haley machine, and the United States Fuel Co. has 
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two machines coming—a Myers-Whaley and a Halby. 
The success of these machines depends largely on local 
conditions, but with the thick flat seams and the hard, 
tough coal of the mines they will be operated in, there 
does not appear to be a very large element of chance 
in their success. With a loading capacity of 150 tons 
per eight hours, they will do as much work as ten 
average loaders and will reduce the man requirements 
to three or four men. They will also tend to centralize 
production and thus reduce haulage expenses. 

There has been a large increase in the use of mining 
machines due in considerable degree to the difficulty 
in obtaining a sufficient number of skilled miners. This 
makes the tonnage per man-day higher. 

Outside the mines, the use of gasoline motor trucks 
at some of the plants has done away with many horses 
and greatly increased the efficiency of handling material. 
These trucks have, in one instance at least, saved shut- 
downs at the mines. 

At Sunnyside, the Utah Fuel Co. has installed three 
magnetic separators in the crushing plants where coal 
is prepared for the ovens. A miscellaneous assortment 
of sardine cans, pocket knives, pick points, pieces of 
rails, splice bars, bolts, nuts, spikes, etc., is collected 
by these magnets. Practically the entire time of one 
man is devoted to straightening, cutting and rethreading 
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TOWN AT BLACK HAWK MINE, 


bolts and sorting nuts and spikes, and the saving of 
this alone nearly pays for his wages. In addition the 
saving of wear on the disintegrators and the resultant 
improvement in the coal sent to the ovens and the 
better grade coke made therefrom is difficult to estimate, 
but is very appreciable. Of not the least importance, 
however, is the reduction of fire risk, due to taking 
the iron out of the disintegrators, for in the past at 
least four fires have been directly attributable to this 
cause. The Utah Fuel Co. has built 93 thirteen-foot 
beehive coke ovens during the year, and these, in ad- 
dition to the 726 twelve-foot ovens already in use, 
makes a total of 819 ovens now operated by this com- 
pany. 

Safety standards in Utah have not been neglected 
during these strenuous times, although such events as 
first-aid and mine-rescue contests have been for the 
time being discontinued. _The flood in June put the 
mines back in the filling of their orders, and since then 
it has been a question of working whenever possible 
without certitude of knowing when an idle day could 
be had during which to hold a meet. 

At this time, when there is such urgent need for 
all coal that can be produced, operators more than 
ever realize that it would be the height of folly to 
countenance any practices that might end in disaster. 
The state coal mine inspectors, together with ail com- 
pany inspectors, thoroughly believe in the safety meas- 
ures in vogue in this state, and are conscientious in 
demanding their observance. In the shops modern safety 
appliances are becoming more numerous each year. 

In gaseous mines miners’ electric lamps are replacing 
the gasoline safety lamps, and the result has been an 
increase in efficiency as well as safety. . The Bureau 
of Mines instruction car visited the mines during the 
year and gave the customary instructions. 

Although not directly a safety measure, and not 
directly instituted by coal men, the state prohibition 
law received the hearty support of coal-mine operators. 
Undoubtedly prohibition promotes the efficiency of mine 
workers and adds greatly to their safety and general 
welfare. Our saloons are now being converted into 
boarding houses, stores and amusement halls. Contrary 
to the dire prophesies of the liquor interests, there has 
been no exodus of men to wetter fields, and those who 
have gone can well be spared; for a man who depends 
upon alcoholic beverages to give him his strength and 
zeal, does not amount to much. 

The prices set by the Government raised the average 
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of Utah’s selling prices except to some of the markets. 


been made to shoulder their share of an increased cost, 
made necessary by war conditions. Ultimately the gen- 
eral public shoulders the burden, but it is more generally 
distributed. For instance, a raise of lc. a pound for 
copper, caused by a raise in the price of coal to the 
copper mines and smelters, will not be felt nearly so 
much by the ordinary householder as a raise of $1 
a ton in the coal he must use to keep him warm and 
cook his food. 

Government regulation has entirely eliminated com- 
petition and has put all producers and consumers on 
an equal basis. There is now no chance for a large 
consumer to get a better price than his smaller com- 
petitor and thereby obtain an advantage over him in 
the conduct of his business. 


GOVERNMENT REGULATION STABILIZED INDUSTRY 


Salesmen now are not busy trying to get orders, 
rather they are worried to distraction trying to keep 
customers supplied. Price cutting and questionable 
competitive practices have been stopped. It has un- 
doubtedly stabilized the industry. The raise in the 
price -of slack has caused some consumers to change 
to nut coal. In view of the high grade and large 
sizes of slack made in Utah it is not apparent why 
consumers should wish to change, as there is still a 
differential of 50c. a ton between slack and nut. 

For most points in Utah, the freight charges on 
slack are 25c. a ton less than on the larger prepared 
sizes, and there are places in Idaho where there is a 
50c. difference. 

It costs as much to mine and prepare slack—in fact, 
a good slack is harder to prepare—and during slow 
times there was more trouble about slack than over 
larger sizes. There would be too much fines in it, or 
too much dust sticking to it, or it looked dirty, and this 
when it was selling for from 50c. to $1 per ton at the 
mine. 

People became accustomed to regarding slack as a 
waste product of the mines. This idea is of course 
erroneous at all times, particularly now, and in regard 
to Utah coal it is erroneous in a peculiar sense. Utah 
seams now being mined are thick seams. In many mines 
the roof is never seen until pillars are drawn, and the 
coal does not stick to the roof or floor. Moreover, 
the deposits are practically universally free from im- 
purities. In most mines the mining is done by machines 
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which cut in the coal so that all slack made by them 
is pure coal. With a hard bottom, often formed by 
coal, no impurities are loaded out with the slack. We 
thus have slack and dust which run practically the 
same in heat values as the larger sizes. City con- 
sumers have in the past raised the objection that slack 
makes more smoke, and many well-meaning people tried 
to have ordinances passed prohibiting the use of slack 
in city plants. A trip around Salt Lake City with one 
of the smoke inspectors would soon convince them of 
their error. 

The fixing of prices and consequent raising of wages 
for mine employees have caused a few to become 
more difficult to handle and less efficient. Miners can 
now make as much in three days as formerly in four 
or five, and as the expenses of many have. not in- 
creased proportionately they do not care to work so 
long. Constant work also impairs efficiency, as the 
output per man-day readily shows. 


HIGH WAGES ATTRACT LABOR TO MINES 


The high wages have undoubtedly attracted many 
men to the coal mines; to their benefit, but possibly 
to the detriment of other classes of mining. Un- 
fortunately, the wage increases to the monthly and 
salaried men have not been proportionate to those 
granted miners and day men, and this condition ought 
surely to be remedied. This class of men embraces all 
those who are looked to for loyalty at all times, and as 
their expenses have been increased more than day men, 
they cannot understand why they should not receive pro- 
portionate increases in wages. 

Employees now demand more in the way of accom- 
modations. The number of steam-heated quarters has 
had to be increased and the general condition of these 
quarters improved. After spending thousands of dollars 
for steam heat, plastered houses, reading rooms, bath- 
houses, fences, good beds and new bedding, it is certainly 
discouraging to note how some people abuse them. 

The drafting of men for service has caused consider- 
able readjustment at the mines. Quite a large percent- 
age of the mechanics, electricians, machine men, drivers, 
hoistmen, clerks and mining engineers, etc., are Ameri- 
cans and subject to draft. When these men were called 
to the colors, or volunteered, it often proved difficult to 
replace them. The miners being comprised for the most 
part of nationalities not subject to draft have not been 
affected to any material extent. 

State legislative action of great importance to the 
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coal-mining industry took form in the passage of a 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, which was made to 


become effective July 1, 1917. The passage of this 
act met with almost universal approval, the only excep- 
tions, possibly, being that class of lawyers who make it a 
practice of stirring up damage suits between employer 
and employees. 

The act provides that employers who comply with 
its provisions shall not be liable to respond in damages 
for injuries sustained by their employees not resulting 
in death. If injuries result in death, the dependents 
of the deceased may elect between suing or the acceptance 
of the benefits allowed by the act. If they elect to sue, 
they must prove negligence on the employer’s part and 
then forfeit the rights to compensation under the act, 
and the employer may plead the common law defenses— 
negligence on part of employee, negligence of fellow 
servant and assumption of risk. 

Employers may provide for insurance in three ways— 
with the state, with insurance companies, or they may 
carry their own insurance if financially responsible in 
the judgment of the state. The insurance rate for coal 
mining was placed so high that many of the larger 
operators carry their own insurance. 

During the year there has been a great deal of 
building in the older camps in addition to the large 
amount made necessary by the opening of new mines. 

Changing conditions have demanded more _ houses. 
The call of the younger men to arms has made it 
necessary to employ many more older men who are 
married, and that has meant more houses. The large 
increases in wages have permitted many families to 
expand and demand larger quarters, and many have 
given up boarders, not now wishing to endure the 
extra work and inconvenience entailed in keeping them. 

To keep men and their families contented and to 
increase efficiency and productiveness it has become 
necessary to further rather than abate the efforts to 
improve living conditions in the towns. Thus we can 
now observe some of the older towns laid out in regular 
streets, lined with trees, and with lawns and gardens 
fenced in. The Utah Fuel Co. alone has built two 
large amusement halls, costing $25,000 to $30,000 each. 
In addition it has built three large miners’ wash- and 
change-houses, each capable of caring for 300 men. The 
United States Fuel Co. is working along the same lines. — 

The schooling facilities in Utah have ranked among 
the best in the country and have not been allowed 
to suffer in the coal camps. Utah takes pride in being 
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among the leaders in caring for the teachers. At the 
camps they are provided with comfortable quarters and 
may keep house if they choose. i 

The method of proportioning the car allotment for 
coal mines is known as the “Idle Hour Basis,” and 
was devised by the late F. R. Rockwell, former general 
manager Western Division of the Denver & Rio Grande. 
By it sufficient cars are to be supplied to each mine 
to keep the tipples running eight hours per day. Each 
mine orders sufficient cars from day to day to take 
care of its output, and is credited with full time and 
the hours worked marked against it. If the railroad 
has not supplied sufficient cars one day to keep the 
tipple in operation the full eight hours, it must make 
up the difference at some future time, for the mine is 
credited with the hours it could not work through 
the inability of the railroad to furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of cars. 

On the other hand, if the mine does not load the cars 
supplied it, or has delays, they are counted the same 
as if they had loaded the full allotment or worked the 
entire eight hours. By this scheme, if operators are 
honest in reporting delays, there is no discrimination 
between mines or companies and there is great incentive 
for operators to load as much coal in their working 
hours as possible. They must try to keep all their men 
steadily at work and to maintain their equipment at the 
top notch of efficiency. 


MANY FOOLISH SUGGESTIONS ARE MADE 


Of course, there are many suggestions made by people 
who always know better than anyone else what to do. 
For instance, there appeared in one paper the recom- 
mendation that all the coal be pulverized at a central 
point, such as Helper, Utah, some 115 miles from Salt 
Lake City on the Denver & Rio Grande, and then puniped 
through pipes with the aid of water to Salt Lake, where 
it could be distributed. This would save the railroad 
much work. 

A scheme like this is about on a par with the 
suggestion made for smoke abatement in Salt Lake City 
during the winter months. The scheme was to drive 
a great tunnel through the mountains north of the 
city to the other side of the Divide and then install 
large ventilating fans to suck the air from the city 
_and drive it through the tunnels. Americans are noted 
for their inventive genius, and with such helpful sug- 
gestions as the above we may confidently hope that 
soon all the consumer will have to do is to push a 
button or turn on a faucet and he will get all the coal 
he needs. 

As yet no direct effort has been made to encourage 
men to work six days a week regularly. The need of 
some such incentive may become imperative when it 
is possible to work six days a week continuously. When 
car supply permits working but three or four days a 
week many men go into the mines on idle days and 
prepare their places, or load all available empty cars. 
The operators help in this by cutting all places that are 
ready to be cut, distributing empty cars and gathering 
loads to the partings ready for immediate transportation 
to tipples on working days. By these means the men 
maintain their average earnings and the production per 
working day is largely increased. Also there is no delay 
the first thing in the morning due to “No Coal.” 
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Normally, between 10 and 15 per cent. of the miner 
are continually “laying off.” Abnormally high wage 
and steady work will increase this percentage rathe: 
than diminish it. One of the avowed objects sought 
to be attained by the recent Government increase in 
wages was to increase production by rendering the 
returns more attractive to the men. It has meant to 
a large degree merely an increase of pay for the same 
amount of work. 

It is rather generally accepted as a true principle 
of scientific management that a bonus system is the 
best appeal for calling forth increased efforts. There 
does not now seem to be the opportunity to apply this - 
means, and it is a serious question what is the proper 
system to adopt should the labor supply become in- 
adequate, as may be the case if the war continues for 
a long period. 

As one able operator puts the matter, “We have 
tried moral suasion, mental suggestion and verbal 
coercion, backed up by appeals to their cupidity, patri- 
otism and the debt which they owe to their families,” 
and all prove futile to convert the industrial slacker 
into an efficient producer. Some have tried the fining 
system. By this, men are fined a dollar a day when 
they lay off without good reason, and they are required 
to present their reason in advance, but what does a 
dollar mean to a man earning from $8 to $15 per day. 
The problem is not yet solved and it may eventually 
mean industrial conscription. 
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From the Retail Coalma” 


IS GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS THE 
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Trade in 1917 


By E. J. WALLACE 


St. Louis, Mo. 





SYNOPSIS —The year 1917 has been active, 
puzzling and exciting. It witnessed prices highly 
remunerative and almost destructively low. 
Toward: the latter part of the year transporta- 
tion became an uncertain factor and the one upon 
which the market hinged more than on any other. 





the St. Louis territory looked back with a 

longing that was pathetic to the wonderful 
record of 1916. The year opened with the highest 
prices on record, and a demand that exceeded all 
expectations. The mid-winter slump of former years 
failed to materialize. Unusual demands from districts 
that never before called on St. Louis shippers, a car 
shortage that was appalling, poor transportation facili- 
ties and embargoes of all kinds, in addition to petty 
strikes at the mines, were a few of the problems that 
confronted the trade. The market was: 


\ HEN 1917 came into being the coal trade in 


Carterville Mt. Olive 


District District Standard 
6-in. lump $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
3x6-in. egg 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2x3-in. nut 3.50 3.50 3.50 
No. 2 nut.. 3.50 3.50 6p 
No. 3 nut 3.50 3.50 3. 25 
No. 4 nut 3.50 2 oe 
No. 5 duff 3 2a 3.00 . 
2-in. screenings 3.25 325 a 29 
2-in. lump 3.50 3.50 
Mine-run ie acne aris 3.50 3.25 3.29 

Carterville rate, 72}c.; others, 57}c. to St. Louis. 


The outside markets paid as much as 50c. over these 
prices, but there seemed to be an attitude that the St. 
Louis market would not pay more. The embargoes were 
the cause of this in a general way. 

The steam demand was the hardest to handle. Small 
storage bins kept many plants on a day-to-day supply 
and many retail yards in the city were without coal 
for days at a time. Buyers were here from points in 
Ohio, Indiana, many of the Southern and all the North- 
ern and Western states, and there was no limit to the 
price if the coal could be secured. 

Anthracite coal, which was almost off of the market 
at the close of 1916, moved in during the first few 
weeks of 1917 in a surprising tonnage, but this did not 
continue. Eastern smokeless was hard to secure and 
but little came forward. Arkansas was much in the 
same class. 

The year opened with retail prices at: Carterville 
(coal from Williamson and Franklin County) $4.75 to 
35; Mt. Olive, $4.50; Standard, $4 to $4.25; anthracite 
chestnut, $10; egg and stove, $9.75; grate, $9.50; 
smokeless egg and lump, $8.25; Arkansas, $8.50 to 
58.75, all per net ton gutter delivery. 

In January there was a tendency to fear an easy 

arket ahead and considerable coal was sold at prices 
‘low the circular on tonnages that would carry to 
\pr. 1. This caused a local slump the latter part of 

» month, more pronounced in the Standard and Mt. 

live fields than in the Carterville district. 

At this time the railroads placed big orders, taking 
the surplus coal available in the three fields. The 


bulk of the open-market coal moved to Chicago, that 
market keeping buyers here throughout the season. 

The failure of the Terminal at St. Louis to handle 
coal for shipment west of the river forced the Chicago 
shipments. Coal was held up at St. Louis for as long 
as two weeks on account of the Terminal congestion. 
There was a general feeling that if coal was moved as 
it should be that a market $1 per ton lower would 
prevail. The slow movement kept the price up. 

In February contracts were made for the period 
of one year and some up to Apr. 1, 1918, at $1.65 
to $1.85 for screenings, and $1.65 to $1.75 for mine-run. 
This is an indication of what the future looked like to 
the trade. At the same time the output of several 
Carterville mines were bought outright at figures close 
to those quoted above for mine-run. 

The general market dropped about 50c. in February 
on all sizes. Steam coal was in better demand than 
domestic. In March, the market toned up about 25c. 
a ton at the beginning and slumped off 50c. about the 
middle of the month. Steam coal again held up better 
than domestic. The spurt about the first was purely 
due to failure of the roads to deliver loads and furnish 
empties. The congestion was so serious that business 
organizations in St. Louis held meetings with the rep- 
resentatives of the roads demanding that better service 
be rendered. These meetings resulted in much good 
and coal began to move more freely. 

Railroad orders at this time paid $1.25 to $1.40 
for mine-run in the Standard field, cars to be furnished 
by the buyer. The January and February price was 
$1.60 to $1.75. Many mines unable to get cars for 
commercial loading were glad to accept these prices. 

Apr. 1 saw the end of the strenuous season. With 
warm weather the market went to pieces. It was much 
like old times, with coal selling at about production 
cost in the Standard field and not far removed there- 
from in other fields. 

The second quarter opened with the following market: 


Carterville Mt. Olive Standard 
6-in. lump. . tere . $1.65@2.00 $1.85 $1.15@1.25 
Sah, COM... cess j 1.65@2.00 1.85 1.15@1.25 
2x3-in. nut.... 1.65@2.00 1.85 1.00@1.10 
No. 2 nut... 1.65@2.00 1.85 1.15@1.25 
No. 3 nut <4 1.65@2.00 1.85 ~ 
No. 4 nut... salt oo Os 1.65@2.00 1.85 rere 
No. 5 duff Yiocsinas 1.65@2.00 Py. rer 
2-in. screenings ..... ....... 1.65@2.00 1.75 1.00@1.10 
2-in. Jump 1.65@2.00 1.75 1.00@1.1 
Mine-run 1.65@2.00 1.50 1.00 


Embargoes against Chicago and the North were 
largely responsible for low prices here. The car supply 
became good and movement of coal normal. A tendency 
prevailed among operators to contract. Several closed 
in the Carterville field at from $1.85 for No. 5 to $2.35 
for No. 3 and $2.40 for No. 2. A few minor steam 
lump contracts went at less than $2.50. The same price 
prevailed on egg and No. 1 nut. Screenings went at 
$2.25 to $2.40. 

In the Mt. Olive field somewhat similar prices pre- 
vailed. Steam lump contracts were made at $2.25. 


Standard screenings contracted for $1.75 and a few 
steam lump contracts were made at $1.50. 
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The Carterville circular quoted lump, egg and nut 
at $3; mine-run and screening at $2.75 for April. 

No dealer contracts were made from any’fields. The 
retail price at this time was: Carterville, $4.25; Mt. 
Olive, $3.75; Standard, $3.75; anthracite chestnut, $10; 
egg and stove, $9.75; grate, $9.50; West Virginia smoke- 
less, $8.25; Arkansas mine-run, $7; grate, $8. 

No anthracite arrived during April, but about 500 
cars were purchased. West Virginia was booked at $4 
to $4.50 for about 500 cars for future shipment. 

About the middle of the month the railroads bought 
up to the limit, and with a car shortage, cool weather, 
and a demand for storage, the operating interests dis- 
covered that they had oversold. The circular was 
accordingly withdrawn, no more contracts made, and 
prices began to stiffen. The buyers realizing what had 
happened began to clamor and the last week of the 
month saw the price advance $1 per ton on Standard 
coal. On May. 1 it was impossible to get prices or 
promises of shipment from almost any of the fields. 
Eastern coal shipments were cut off altogether and 
Arkansas was sold up to Aug. 1. Carterville coals had 
advanced now to the $3 mark for domestic sizes, and 
Standard to $2 and over. 

Because of car supply and labor troubles the ton- 
nage produced decreased in the face of a growing 
demand. The public began to get uneasy and besieged 
the retailers with orders. This brought the retail price 
to $6 for Carterville, while the advance was slight 
on the other grades. Steam coal was extremely active. 
The market eased up before June 1 on Standard, and 
Carterville went off about 25c. 

In June easier conditions set in. Embargoes against 
Chicago sent a good tonnage of Standard into St. Louis. 
A little Carterville was offered, some anthracite came 


in, also smokeless, and some Arkansas grades. There 
was no demand to speak of, and no coal to offer. The 
month finished well. On July 1 the market was: 

Carterville Mt. Olive Standard 
6-in. lump . : , $3.50 $2. 35 $2.50@2.75 
3x6-in. egg 4 ne k 3.50 2.25 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut. 3.50 2.25 2.50@2.75 
No. 2 nut.. 3.50 i . 
No. 3 nut... 3.25 
No. 4 nut ae =—s SS? Su ieeeatiars 
No. 5 duff 2.50 : ; 
2-in. sereenings............... 2.50 2.00 1.80 
2-in. lump Samay 2.25 2.25 
Mine-run................ 3.00 2.25 2.00 


The Mt. Olive operators had a fixed price, regardless 
of supply and demand, but were entirely sold up. At 
the end of the first week in the month the market came 
to a standstill on account of persistent. reports that 
the Government would cut the price. Consumers can- 
celled retail orders, hoping to save from $2 to $3 a 
ton, and the steam users did likewise. 

The domestic demand had switched from Carterville 
to the other grades on account of prices. There was 
a feeling that the Peabody prices were too high. This 
was the cause of the slump. 

A 15c. increase in freight rates to St. Louis was 
secured by the railroads, while increases to all other 
points were suspended. This annoyed buyers and tied 
up business. 

Prices eased off some, and car supply got down to 
two days a week, except in the Mt. Olive district where 
a better supply existed on railroad coal. The month 


ended with railroads still getting the larger part of all 
the coal from the Standard field. 
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Attorney General McAllister of Missouri had been 
investigating St. Louis coal operators and the evidence 
was such that the public saw no reason why there 
should not be a cut in price. The newspapers had for 
months advised against buying coal, promising lower 
prices. Strikes in the Mt. Olive and Standard fields 
kept a light tonnage offered with no demand to speak 
of. Such mines as worked were getting cars for one 
day per week. Many commercial mines are being 
forced to load railroad coal or go without cars. 

On the morning of Aug. 22 came the announcement 
of President Wilson’s proclamation and then his selec- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Garfield, as Fuel Administrator. 

Retailers who stored coal suffered most. The oper- 
ators insisted that the old high prices were good until 
Sept. 1. The secretary of the St. Louis Coal Club had 
to wire President Wilson to get information that the 
new prices were effective Aug. 22. On Aug. 21 the’ 
market was: 


Carterville Mt. Olive Standard 

oe ae Ey OE ee Pe a S39: 29003.50 ik sss $3. 25@3.50 
DO GENE. cc wrieseces «tess 35 ea00%. (oe cna 3.25@3.50 
pO EEN ee eee 3.25@3.50 On Strike 3.25@3.50 
ON Se ee ce S| DR Ak es 
OS SS ern e aera rere ree 3.00 ected 
PEE) UNG eigis as kb asa a8 ww 3.00 SSO 
BT EE ins is + salsa oa eaee 2.50 ae RS 
Bis MNPOMNIIOIOR «a5 5 0.0 Ga'eneivasies'sieats ri Ye 2.50@2.75 
LE Ue cern or renentara® ; ee 3.00@3. 25 
Mine-run......... 2.45 oe 


Carterville rate, 874c.; other fields, 72}c. 


Orders at the old prices were promptly cancelled by 
most buyers. Mine agents turned jobbers, as did some 
operators. This upset the St. Louis market, and broke 
up many agencies. It was a week before business got 
settled and losses could be calculated on coal in transit. 

The demand for coal at the new price was so great 
that it took everyone off their feet and overloaded the 
mines. Strike troubles in the Mt. Olive and Standard 
fields were settled. New retail prices caused some con- 
fusion, but business was good and all steam sizes 
offered found a ready market. 

The latter part of September the situation took on 
a serious aspect. No one had stored much coal in July 
or August and now they wanted it. This applied to 
both steam and domestic grades. 

There were no Eastern or Arkansas coals coming 
in. The Mt. Olive tonnage was on contract and while 
the car supply was better, there was little Standard to 
offer and almost no Carterville. The situation became 
such a critical one for the jobbers who could get no 
coal that they sent a committee to Washington to explain 
the local condition. 

The last quarter opened with a strenuous market 
on everything. The steam demand was a big factor 
at this time. There was practically no coal coming 
in from the Carterville field, this tonnage being taken 
almost in its entirety by railroads. 

Anthracite moved in only lightly and spasmodically. 
There was no West Virginia smokeless and the Arkansas 
operators got all they could, as there was no Govern- 
ment price on their product. No Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite was jobbed. 

As the month wore on the situation became critical. 
There was no open market coal, embargoes were placed, 
cars were short, and transportation began to figure in 
the trouble. Cars were delayed for two and three weeks 
without cause. Railroad coal was given the right-of- 
way over everything else. 
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The car supply for the first half of November was 
exceptionally good, but the tonnage of coal mined was 
less per man than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Throughout this month the mildest of weather prevailed, 
and this was a wonderful help in a trying time. 

The railroads began to confiscate high-grade coals, 
the tonnage of which was small, and failed to notify 
the consignees. The roads that make up the Terminal 
Association at St. Louis fell out with each other and 
there was a lack of codperation. 

The early part of the month brought some Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, but outside coals were scarce after 
the first week. The retailer could get only Standard 
as a rule, and the consumer had to take it or go without. 

The weather continued mild until about Dec. 10, 
when came the worst period of winter weather that 
St. Louis has had for many years previous to Christ- 
mas. The mercury went down to 8 or 10 deg. below 
zero and hovered around the cipher for about a week. 
The cold was accompanied by a heavy snow that tied 
up traffic, and completely demoralized transportation. 

With no coal in storage on account of the general 
shortage that had prevailed St. Louis was for the first 
time since it became a big city confronted by a coal 
shortage. Factories closed, the Federal buildings were 
without coal, and the eight municipal coal depots, in the 
congested sections of the city, proved their utility by 
having enough fuel to dole out a bushel at a time. 

The situation at St. Louis was taken in hand person- 
ally by Administrator Crossley on Dec. 15, and W. I. 
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Jones, general freight agent in charge of coal traffic 
of the Missouri Pacific R.R., was drafted as traffic 
manager and put in charge of the work of getting the 
coal congestion loosened up. On Dec. 14 Dr. Garfield 
extended the Missouri jurisdiction to include the ter- 
minals of Kansas City, Kan., and of East St. Louis, 
Ill., and gave Lieutenant Governor Crossley power to 
take such action as he might see fit to get results from 
the Terminal railroads at these points. 

A new order was put in effect that only one load 
of coal would be delivered to any home in St. Louis 
in a 2l-day period. This was equivalent to the card 
system and enabled everyone to have a cheerful Christ- 
mas at least as far as a fire was concerned. 

The coal haulers demanded an increase of wages 
which increased the retail price 25c. 

The mine situation was not a satisfactory one. The 
roads were all embargoed against each other and the 
Terminal was so tied up that it did not know where 
it was headed. Cars laid around for two and three weeks 
and could not be moved. Empties could not be delivered 
to the coal roads, mines were idle, and such little 
tonnage as did come in was held up at East St. Louis 
for an indefinite delay. 

The year ended with slightly better conditions exist- 
ing and in prospect. What the future may hold is 
of course uncertain, but it is believed that if transporta- 
tion difficulties can be straightened out there should 
be little cause for foreboding in St. Louis over the fuel 
situation. 





Market Conditions in New England in 1917 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


Boston, Mass, 


AR demands chiefly characterized the twelve 

\\ months ending Dec. 31, 1917. It was a year 

of uninterrupted strain in all channels and 
everyone was obliged to deal with the complicated un- 
certainties of a market taken under the wing of the 
Government. 

Requirements of the Navy and other national serv- 
ices, imperative needs of the Allies, the enormously 
increased consumption by railroads and industries, and 
a public roused into accumulating fuel wherever pos- 
sible, proved a combination that overburdened railroads 
while diminished water lines were inadequate to meet 
the demand. Add to these the momentous expedient 
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and the early part of 1917 was no exception. It was 
apparent they would try every known way to get fuel 
at less cost than “spot” quotations. In other years 
when the volume of Hampton Roads coals was tem- 
porarily curtailed or prices were considered excessive, 
interest would naturally be shown in coals from Penn- 
sylvania. But a year ago the Pennsylvania operators 
were quite as cautious as their Southern competitors 
and opportunities to cover grew increasingly rare as 
the situation developed during January. 

The price differential was much in favor of the Penn- 
sylvania grades. There was also well-grounded rumor 
that a heavy tonnage of Pocahontas would be with- 
drawn from this market for an industry that wanted 
the output of a group of mines, but even though this 
failed to materialize the Government appropriated a 
heavy volume of Hampton Roads coal and deliveries to 
this territory were materially reduced. 

After January steam-users were much more con- 
cerned about getting supplies than haggling over prices. 
“Give us coal,” was the cry. With the average cotton 
mill the cost of fuel, even in a year like 1917, was 
only about 3 per cent. of the cost of operation, leaving 
a 20 to 25 per cent. advance in the cost of coal at the 
boiler relatively a small item. Spectacular advances dur- 
ing March made the price tables the highest in the his- 
tory of the trade. 

From early February until Aug. 21 there were inter- 
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The Carterville circular quoted lump, egg and nut 
at $3; mine-run and screening at $2.75 for April. 

No dealer contracts were made from any-fields. The 
retail price at this time was: Carterville, $4.25; Mt. 
Olive, $3.75; Standard, $3.75; anthracite chestnut, $10; 
egg and stove, $9.75; grate, $9.50; West Virginia smoke- 
less, $8.25; Arkansas mine-run, $7; grate, $8. 

No anthracite arrived during April, but about 500 
cars were purchased. West Virginia was booked at $4 
to $4.50 for about 500 cars for future shipment. 

About the middle of the month the railroads bought 
up to the limit, and with a car shortage, cool weather, 
and a demand for storage, the operating interests dis- 
covered that they had oversold. The circular was 
accordingly withdrawn, no more contracts made, and 
prices began to stiffen. The buyers realizing what had 
happened began to clamor and the last week of the 
month saw the price advance $1 per ton on Standard 
coal. On May. 1 it was impossible to get prices or 
promises of shipment from almost any of the fields. 
Eastern coal shipments were cut off altogether and 
Arkansas was sold up to Aug. 1. Carterville coals had 
advanced now to the $3 mark for domestic sizes, and 
Standard to $2 and over. 

Because of car supply and labor troubles the ton- 
nage produced decreased in the face of a growing 
demand. The public began to get uneasy and besieged 
the retailers with orders. This brought the retail price 
to $6 for Carterville, while the advance was slight 
on the other grades. Steam coal was extremely active. 
The market eased up before June 1 on Standard, and 
Carterville went off about 25c. 

In June easier conditions set in. Embargoes against 
Chicago sent a good tonnage of Standard into St. Louis. 
A little Carterville was offered, some anthracite came 
in, also smokeless, and some Arkansas grades. There 
was no demand to speak of, and no coal to offer. The 
month finished well. On July 1 the market was: 


Carterville Mt. Olive Standard 
6-in. lump $3.50 $2.35 $2.50@2.75 
3x6-in. egg 3.50 2.25 2.50@2.75 
2x3-in. nut. . 3.50 2.25 2.50@2.75 
No. 2 nut 3.50 ite : 
No. 3 nut.. 3.25 
No. 4 nut oe. =! “Lob. ~ [dsgweawne 
No. 5 duff ; Le a ne mehr iy sn aes ae 
2-in. screenings bendees 2.50 2.00 1.80 
2-in. lump Feaaus ; 2.25 re 
PEIMOTUN. occ vecccee 3.00 2.25 2.00 


The Mt. Olive operators had a fixed price, regardless 
of supply and demand, but were entirely sold up. At 
the end of the first week in the month the market came 
to a standstill on account of persistent.reports that 
the Government would cut the price. Consumers can- 
celled retail orders, hoping to save from $2 to $3 a 
ton, and the steam users did likewise. 

The domestic demand had switched from Carterville 
to the other grades on account of prices. There was 
a feeling that the Peabody prices were too high. This 
was the cause of the slump. 

A 15c. increase in freight rates to St. Louis was 
secured by the railroads, while increases to all other 
points were suspended. This annoyed buyers and tied 
up business. 

Prices eased off some, and car supply got down to 
two days a week, except in the Mt. Olive district where 
a better supply existed on railroad coal. The month 


ended with railroads still getting the larger part of all 
the coal from the Standard field. 
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Attorney General McAllister of Missouri had been 
investigating St. Louis coal operators and the evidence 
was such that the public saw no reason why there 
should not be a cut in price. The newspapers had for 
months advised against buying coal, promising lower 
prices. Strikes in the Mt. Olive and Standard fields 
kept a light tonnage offered with no demand to speak 
of. Such mines as worked were getting cars for one 
day per week. Many commercial mines are being 
forced to load railroad coal or go without cars. 

On the morning of Aug. 22 came the announcement 
of President Wilson’s proclamation and then his selec- 
tion of Dr. H. A. Garfield, as Fuel Administrator. 

Retailers who stored coal suffered most. The oper- 
ators insisted that the old high prices were good until 
Sept. 1. The secretary of the St. Louis Coal Club had 
to wire President Wilson to get information that the 
new prices were effective Aug. 22. 
market was: 


Carterville Mt. Olive Standard 

G1pi DOD. os 0icsacce ied hd alinidtante eee $3.29@3-50 ass $3. 25@3.50 
MERAONOME. 6 xo wsesceacscisaddedrsend Soe Baths 3.25@3.50 
ye a rr Bereta 3.25@3.50 On Strike 3.25@3.50 
EMME yao dacs parce 3.25@3.50 i As 200 
No. 3 nut.. eee er ee 

Pe NN 6 Ss co cas se eovie wes ade 3.00 

INO. 2 GME. «6 55 aie tebe Laake. <n we eae jchiew™  Exaeetieceer 
TA DOTOORIOED 6.6 ici cwpecsecscscne BERTI D  ciicsce 2.50@2.75 
RAUMENIEE. 555 ato eee ns Fe camenea tec ; Poet 86 aaltes 3.00@3. 25 
Mine-run..... aa : : ae eS 


Carterville rate, 87}c.; other fields, 72}c. 


Orders at the old prices were promptly cancelled by 
most buyers. Mine agents turned jobbers, as did some 
operators. This upset the St. Louis market, and broke 
up many agencies. It was a week before business got 
settled and losses could be calculated on coal in transit. 

The demand for coal at the new price was so great 
that it took everyone off their feet and overloaded the 
mines. Strike troubles in the Mt. Olive and Standard 
fields were settled. New retail prices caused some con- 
fusion, but business was good and all steam sizes 
offered found a ready market. 

The latter part of September the situation took on 
a serious aspect. No one had stered much coal in July 
or August and now they wanted it. This applied to 
both steam and domestic grades. 

There were no Eastern or Arkansas coals coming 
in. The Mt. Olive tonnage was on contract and while 
the car supply was better, there was little Standard to 
offer and almost no Carterville. The situation became 
such a critical ‘one for the jobbers who could get no 
coal that they sent a committee to Washington to explain 
the local condition. 

The last quarter opened with a strenuous market 
on everything. The steam demand was a big factor 
at this time. There was practically no coal coming 
in from the Carterville field, this tonnage being taken 
almost in its entirety by railroads. 

Anthracite moved in only lightly and spasmodically. 
There was no West Virginia smokeless and the Arkansas 
operators got all they could, as there was no Govern- 
ment price on their product. No Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite was jobbed. 

As the month wore on the situation became critical. 
There was no open market coal, embargoes were placed, 
cars were short, and transportation began to figure in 
the trouble. Cars were delayed for two and three weeks 
without cause. Railroad coal was given the right-of- 
way over everything else. 


On Aug. 21 the’ 
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The car supply for the first half of November was 
exceptionally good, but the tonnage of coal mined was 
less per man than at any time in the last 15 years. 
Throughout this month the mildest of weather prevailed, 
and this was a wonderful help in a trying time. 

The railroads began to confiscate high-grade coals, 
the tonnage of which was small, and failed to notify 
the consignees. The roads that make up the Terminal 
Association at St. Louis fell out with each other and 
there was a lack of codperation. 

The early part of the month brought some Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, but outside coals were scarce after 
the first week. The retailer could get only Standard 
as a rule, and the consumer had to take it or go without. 

The weather continued mild until about Dec. 10, 
when came the worst period of winter -weather that 
St. Louis has had for many years previous to Christ- 
mas. The mercury went down to 8 or 10 deg. below 
zero and hovered around the cipher for about a week. 
The cold was accompanied by a heavy snow that tied 
up traffic, and completely demoralized transportation. 

With no coal in storage on account of the general 
shortage that had prevailed St. Louis was for the first 
time since it became a big city confronted by a coal 
shortage. Factories closed, the Federal buildings were 
without coal, and the eight municipal coal depots, in the 
congested sections of the city, proved their utility by 
having enough fuel to dole out a bushel at a time. 

The situation at St. Louis was taken in hand person- 
ally by Administrator Crossley on Dec. 15, and W. I. 
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Jones, general freight agent in charge of coal traffic 
of the Missouri Pacific R.R., was drafted as traffic 
manager and put in charge of the work of getting the 
coal congestion loosened up. On Dec. 14 Dr. Garfield 
extended the Missouri jurisdiction to include the ter- 
minals of Kansas City, Kan., and of East St. Louis, 
Ill., and gave Lieutenant Governor Crossley power to 
take such action as he might see fit to get results from 
the Terminal railroads at these points. 

A new order was put in effect that only one load 
of coal would be delivered to any home in St. Louis 
in a 2l-day period. This was equivalent to the card 
system and enabled everyone to have a cheerful Christ- 
mas at least as far as a fire was concerned. 

The coal haulers demanded an increase of wages 
which increased the retail price 25c. 

The mine situation was not a satisfactory one. The 
roads were all embargoed against each other and the 
Terminal was so tied up that it did not know where 
it was headed. Cars laid around for two and three weeks 
and could not be moved. Empties could not be delivered 
to the coal roads, mines were idle, and such little 
tonnage as did come in was held up at East St. Louis 
for an indefinite delay. 

The year ended with slightly better conditions exist- 
ing and in prospect. What the future may hold is 
of course uncertain, but it is believed that if transporta- 
tion difficulties can be straightened out there should 
be little cause for foreboding in St. Louis over the fuel 
situation. 





Market Conditions in New England in 1917 


By G. G. WOLKINS 


Boston, Mass, 
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mittently present the usual makings of a “flurry.” 
Extreme cold weather interfered with mining and with 
car movement, there was difficulty getting boats out 
of the Delaware and the Chesapeake, and together with 
increased consumption there was enough to accelerate 
an already insistent demand. Some distributors held 
the better grades for contract business, and for spot 
demand were willing to release only what inferior coals 
they were able to pick up. Even for short hauls car 
supply was much reduced. 

Portland felt the shortage more than either Boston 
or Providence, and ice-embargoed ports like Bangor 
were heavily handicapped. Unable to get their accus- 
tomed quota in the fall consumers in such areas were 
obliged to draw on Portland earlier than usual. To 
add to the difficulties, traffic restrictions were rigidly 
enforced against reconsignments at the various New 
England gateways all-rail. It was the marvel of the 
trade that more was not heard about the distress of 
large industries, but from one source or another coal 
was always forthcoming to keep fire under the boilers. 


TRANSPORTATION TROUBLES 


The acute railroad situation developed during 1916 
was progressively bad during the twelve months follow- 
ing. The Norfolk & Western Ry. alone for the 11 
months ending Nov. 30 showed a deficit in loaded coal 
cars, aS compared with the same period in 1916, of 
41,633, or 2,081,650 net tons. Such figures are regarded 
as the result of holding railroads in check as to revenues. 
They were not equipped with the locomotives, trackage, 
and terminal facilities that would now be a great boon 
to the country’s needs. 

Early in the year the. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission set out to secure a relocation of cars, and in 
an effort to clinch the matter defined a “diversion” in 
such way as to bring it within the statutory fine of 
$5000. The inequalities of car distribution usually 
fall hardest upon New England, partly because open-top 
cars here have no adequate return freight. In the 
usual course of trade, however, the roads receiving 
and not originating coal shipments have on their lines 
an excess over cars owned, while roads originating 
coal traffic ordinarily hold less than their ownership. 
Notwithstanding this, the Commission felt that roads 
having an excess of coal-car equipment should substan- 
tially reduce the excess when so requested. Instead, 
the percentages in many cases steadily increased. Par- 
ticularly was this true of railroads in New England, 
with their additional coal traffic inland from Tidewater 
terminals. 

To meet prevailing conditions the Railroad War 
Board evolved the priority order. A priority order 
was asked all-rail for New England but to the end of 
the year no favorable action was taken. Limited 
priority orders were served on certain mines in favor 
of certain utilities and plants, but priority request 
so accumulated as to defeat their purpose. The rail- 
roads themselves have been protected from the excessive 
use of priorities by their own priority director. 

Water transportation has also been affected in dis- 
couraging ways. The destruction of shipping overseas 
has made necessary the taking of bottoms from the 
coastwise trade and sending them to help solve the 
freighting problem of France and Italy. Several steam 
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colliers were diverted in this way, besides those com- 
mandeered by the Navy Department. Others would 
doubtless have been withdrawn but for strong protests. 
The Shipping Board intended to replace the vessels 
taken with certain foreign tonnage, but so far little 
has been accomplished. 

The Shipping Board requisitioned all steam colliers 
of 2500 tons and over, D. W. capacity, effective Oct. 
15, but allowed them to run under stipulated terms 
until the Board decided to use them in other service. 
Formal documents were signed in December. The 
serious phase of this for New England lies in the 
diminished tonnage that can come by water. If a single 
steamer of 8500 tons capacity is removed and not re- 
placed, it means at the normal rate of loading more 
than 400,000 tons yearly is lost to consumers in this 
territory. When to this is added the commandeering 
of eight ocean-going tugs for war purposes it will be 
realized how hard hit are the industries in this part 
of the country. The railroads in New England were 
utterly unable to handle more than they did. Since 
their coal tonnage in 1916 was 50 per cent. greater 
than in any other year, there was no room for further 
increases. 

On Dec. 28, Government direction of railroads became 
effective. If this will mean the pooling of equipment 
and therefore the better movement of coal to New Eng- 
land it will relieve a critical situation. 


COOPERATION WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


The trend toward Federal control was noticeable early 
in the year. In the seaboard trade the Federal Trade 
Commission began in April to exercise its broad powers 
by seeking to change radically some of the selling 
methods that had always prevailed. Cumulative com- 
missions and the frequent transfer of shipments en 
route were frowned upon, and there was also an effort 
to restrict operators to the consignees for whom they 
were the usual sources of supply, rather than allow the 
coal to go to the more attractive markets. Later a sys- 
tem of frequent reports was put into use; and with 
salutary effect, particularly on anthracite. The object, 
of course, was to protect the consumer, and that feature 
of the work was thoroughly done. The coal houses 
responded with good grace, for the most part their 
codperation has been of the best, and the rules laid 
down as to reports were closely followed. One result 
has been a better regard for the functions of middle 
houses, or “jobbers,” and it is believed the supervising 
authorities have learned there is nothing more harmful 
among reputable coal commission houses than among 
reputable banks, or other institutions that exist upon 
trade in commodities which they themselves do not 
produce. 

One of the early efforts on the part of the railroads 
was to pool all the bituminous at the various Tidewater 
loading ports. A similar experiment at the Lake ports 
had met with moderate success. The Committee on 
Coal Production of the Council of National Defense 
had quietly done much in smoothing out rough places 
in the relations of the departments at Washington with 
the coal interests; it was later enlarged to include labor 
representatives, and in general it showed grasp of 
the problem. In brief, the Tidewater Coal Exchange 
was organized, with Rembrandt Peale as commissioner, 
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.d all the mines accessible to Tidewater were classified 

cording to railroads and quality of output. It was 
sated at the time that the total Tidewater tonnage 
during the year 1916 was about 31,000,000. If the 
letention at "Tidewater piers which was then averaging 
about 54 days could be reduced by pooling to 3 days 
another 6,640,000 tons more could have been moved with 
the same equipment, or it would have made available 
133,000 cars for other coal movement. 

Instead of all the separately designated coals, more 
than 1100 in number, sent to the Atlantic loading piers, 
it was proposed to limit the number to 41. That is, 
41 different numbers would designate all the bituminous 
for dumping at all the piers, classified according to 
a schedule in which mine origin, proximate analysis, 
probable use, and merchantable value were taken into 
account. At all the piers, whether at Hampton Roads, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, or New York, “No 1” was coal 
originating at mines on the Navy Acceptable List, 
whether Pocahontas, New River, Georges Creek, or 


RECEIPTS OF BITUMINOUS COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON, SHOWING PORT OF SHIPMENT* 
—Baltimoret— ——Norfolkt——. Newport News —Philadelphia— —- New York —. —— Totals———. ——Foreign§—— 
1917 


1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


January eer es 43,975 73,854 285,416 240,422 113,052 96,131 29,123 31,544 * 5,092 471,566 447,043 49,528 24,612 
February ; te noes 65,552 28,393 230,252 206,088 48,997 56,939 16,715 3,459 . 4,838 361,516 299,717 32,293 27,706 
March... ... 50,316 61,522 257,905 305,606 80,707 66,840 22,662 4,198 714 4,198 412,304 442,252 31,247 22,664 
April. .. P .. 67,398 58,015 265,840 328,193 83,535 42,397 36,517 .. ne 2,725 6,326 456,015 434,913 42,936 27,061 
May..... . 82,299 68,104 233,586 276,394 100,039 38,780 22,615 8,888 438,539 392,166 10,882 13,930 
June .. pias 64,756 56,516 260,610 217,961 75,777 44,184 27,079 4,003 1,550 4,341 429,772 327,005 15,375 15,565 
July , pecs 95,679 51,374 205,107 222,891 79,604 40,652 19,099 11,510 3,879 8,222 403,368 334,643 27,345 21,320 
August 81,018 39,504 264,165 272,546 80,471 34,016 23,547 22,254 : 8,269 449,201 376,589 28,721 35,694 
September ane 82,984 30,419 249,397 221,445 39,115 41,256 18,627 6,067 5,250 5,264 395,373 304,451 26,409 28,362 
October .... ses 76,897 39,896 213,924 169,587 34,387 35,964 23,382 7,388 2,851 11,124 361,441 263,959 24,865 21,437 
November. . 67,777 45,247 199,364 203,895 48,306 36,310 23,077 7,293 9,582 13,860 354,886|| 306,605 27,655 21,611 
December. 57,404 34,849 187,619 134,150 89,990 27,484 25, 352 27,453 16,341 .. re 376, 706 223,936 27,536 15,650 
Totals, 1917 : 587,692 ys 799, 178 560, 953 125, 169 80,422 4,153,289 275,612 
CS ee 836,055 2,853,185 873,980 287,795 42,892 4,910,687 344,792 
1 a ee ; 1,172,431 2,212,530 680,929 403,927 24,604 4,610,312 440,615 
on) Ee ee ; 1,158,266 2,637,632 611,369 456,446 3,095 4,866,778 258,647 
91S... 1,164,514 2,485,679 737,647 553,573 3,274 4,944,687 269,659 
1912.. ee ee 1,361,994 1,836,750 945.803 322,334 9,679 4,665 520 309,106 
La aoe ae 1,576,397 1,218,391 921,220 381,961 3,776 4,101,745 263,861 
LL a a2 | 595,554 795,475 1,243,857 292, 636 25,515 3,954,251 296,564 
0 5 ae : : 481, WI 314,505 596,439 sare daatahecd Sia 2,081,819 1,226,134 
* Courtesy of the Boston Chamber of Comm>rce, Statistics Department. + Includes small denene from Washington and Georgetown, D.C. { Lamberts 
Point and Sewalls Point. § Almost exclusively from Louisburg, Cape Breton, except during 1903, when a large tonnage came from Great Britain to relic ve shortage 
because of strike. || Includes one cargo, 6780 tons from Charleston, 8. 


Cambria. Other classifications were of like significance 
and showed intelligent discrimination. 

For four months membership in the pool was volun- 
tary and a large number of shippers withheld support. 
On Nov. 6, participation in the Exchange was made 
mandatory by order of the Fuel Administration. There- 
after, certainly, none of the shippers could be blamed 
for any failure of the remedy offered. The pool was 
enforced at a time when terminal conditions were ex- 
tremely bad, and due allowance should be made an 
expedient for which perhaps on the whole too much was 
claimed. 

A New England Coal Committee was organized as 
early as April through the codrdination of the govern- 
ors of the six New England States and as a branch 
of the Massachusetts Committee of Public Safety. 
irom this committee was evolved in the fall the New 
gland Fuel Administration. Cases of actual seizure 
oal were few and unimportant, up to the end of 
7. As in other parts of the country local fuel 

littees were appointed for communities of 2500 or 

population. Cases where prices were reduced 
rare in New England. Supervision of local retail 

; and a service of intercession for various dealers 

msumers with their usual sources of supply were, 

actice, the chief functions of the various state 
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fuel administrations. Representatives of the coal trade 
were invited toward the close of the year to help in 
the office of the New England Fuel Administrator and 
they codperated to such extent as they were permitted. 

As the year closed measures were on foot to secure 
an emergency supply in Baltimore and Philadelphia 
piers, but by Dec. 31 the full detail of transportation 
had not been worked out. The twelve months together 
formed such a continued record of stress and _ help- 
lessness as the coal trade had never known. And the 
end is not in sight. 













































POCAHONTAS AND NEW RIVER GRADES 


The Hampton Roads terminals never seemed so re- 
mote from New England as in 1917. The vicissitudes 
of shipping and the war needs of the Government made 
it particularly trying for all who were concerned in _ 
getting coal from that quarter. Operations in the dis- 
tricts accessible to Norfolk and Newport News were at 
no time embarrassed through lack of labor; it was al- 


1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 


most exclusively a shortage of equipment and facilities 
that made the three big arteries appear so inadequate. 
Strained conditions at the beginning of the year were 
without acute developments. Irregular car service was 
causing 2 to 4 days’ detention, and spot coal sold at $7@ 
7.50 f.o.b. vessel. Bottoms were hard to get and for 
that reason spot demand was intermittent, though firm. 
In fact, through the whole year the only really pro- 
nounced spot demand was from shippers themselves who 
required part cargoes to clear their ships. Demurrage 
rates had grown so heavy it was common practice to 
pay what might otherwise have been considered ex- 
orbitant prices purely to free a ship from extra deten- 
tion. Without boats in hand no buyer was in position 
to take delivery f.o.b. vessel, and no buyer was so 
rash as to commit himself on 1917 charter terms unless 
he had good assurance the coal would be forthcoming. 
The attitude of the agencies toward annual contracts 
was developed early. Many of the supply arrangements 
that would expire Apr. 1, 1917, were undertaken in 
October, at prices’ based on $2.70@2.85 f.o.b. Norfolk. 
Conditions in January were expected to carry through 
at least to June, and export and bunker business would 
furnish the demand needful to keep prices strong at 
the season basis, $4.75, a full $1.75 up from the 1916 
“asking” figure. No rush was expected, but yet New 
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England was restricted as to sources of supply, and 
numbers of buyers thought, and wisely, that it would 
be prudent to cover while the going was good. 

Only a modicum of the volume sold in this territory 
was placed at alongside prices based on direct barge 
delivery. A few such contracts there were, later on, 
at prices from $7.65@8, depending upon destination 
and allowing $2.90 for water freight and insurance. 
The bulk was given buyers who had taken similar 
delivery the year previous, and to those only a percent- 
age of their 1916 quota. The available bottoms were 
in few hands, and as to rates it was not so important 
whether $2.50 or $2 should be set. Obviously there 
would not be enough sail or barge tonnage open to 
season charter to affect materially any rate made on 
steamers. A sellers’ market it was bound to be, al- 
though most buyers were slow to sense the prospect. 
Differentials favored all-rail delivery, and a drive was 
made to interest large plants in medium grades from 
Pennsylvania, but the regularity of steamer deliveries 
had its appeal and a liberal tonnage was soon signed 
up, at first on a $2 freight basis to Providence and 
$2.25 to Boston, or respectively $7 and $7.25 f.o.b. cars, 
but a fortnight later reduced to $7 flat at both points. 
Prices for spot delivery inland were then $9.25@9.50, 
as a comparison. Shippers were diffident as to the ton- 
nage placed; it was as if they had simply wanted it 
said that all their customers had been favored with 
opportunity to buy; and on the purchasers’ part the 
only delicate feature seemed to lie in the speculation 
whether some competitor in the same line of manufac- 
ture might pay less, by waiting. 


BOTTOMS COMMANDED GOOD RATES 


Factors equipped with transportation as well as re- 


handling facilities let it be understood they might 
prefer letting their boats for the export trade on the 
extravagant freights that offered, allowing their for- 
warding plants to lie idle until the coastwise market 
should get normal again. They yielded, however, to 
some of their established trade, and on their free coal 
at spot prices have netted more on their ships than 
if they had chartered offshore. Contracts for delivery 
in lighters were closed, ranging from $7.60@8.50. 
Other regular sources of supply offered to carry cus- 
tomers through the season, so far as conditions would 
permit, and prices to be adjusted monthly on basis of 
cost; others would not respond at all to importuning 
for contracts. There were too many: possibilities. 

By this time prices at Hampton Roads had eased to 
nearly a $6 basis, although shippers were just as 
guarded about commitments. Then came the uncer- 
tainty caused by war probabilities and the likelihood 
that a number of the steamers that New England had 
now grown so dependent upon would be withdrawn. 
For buyers who faced the market squarely there was 
no real encouragement that Pocahontas and New River 
would soften. Meanwhile, spot inquiry was broadening 
noticeably, and the volume of free coal was rapidly 
diminishing. The Government enforced its privilege 
of prior loading, but few New England consumers were 
alive to the situation and many felt levels were now 
so high they could lose little by waiting. All options 
on a delivered basis were definitely withdrawn, and 
current figures f.o.b. Boston reached $11. There were 
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also intimations that the $4.75 base might be advanced 
$1, although for the twelve months the only additio:)s 
were 10c. advance in tolls, the war tax, and the wae 
increase that was added by some of the shippers. At 
the end of February a week’s detention was the rule 
and loading got increasingly difficult to arrange. Fre- 
quently eight or nine agencies would be called upon 
to dump for a single cargo. And all the time the 
Government was likely to drop on them for heavy ton- 
nages on short notice. 

Boston on-car prices touched $15, the same price 
being paid for lighter loads. The Bangor & Aroostook 
R.R. cancelled passenger trains and for one period had . 
solid trainloads rushed all-rail from the mines. 

The approach of mild weather had its usual effect 
upon prices, which dropped f.o.b. to a $5.50@6 range, 
largely on coal in the hands of less prominent agen- 
cies. Buyers, however, were only hoping against lope 
when they postponed purchases. It was now practically 
impossible to get taken care of on an annual basis. 
Sales were made at market price at time of shipment 
and other terms were carefully phrased. Shippers were 
certainly in position to pass the risk along to con- 
sumers. Aside from the endeavors of the railroads and 
a few large mills there was apparently little effort to get 
coal forward. 


NAVY REQUESTS LARGE TONNAGE 


Meanwhile, anxiety increased among shippers because 
of Government requisitions which by May 1 were 
heavy. The Navy asked operators for 1,000,000 tons. 
In addition there was extra demand from the West. 
Nevertheless, until October contract requirements were 
met with reasonable promptness. 

The upward trend was again pronounced in May. 
New England mills were driven with business and even 
with a great accession of water power they were just 
able to keep moving on _ hand-to-mouth deliveries. 
Occasionally a spot cargo met with ready sale at high 
prices, but such transactions were quietly arranged, 
neither party seeming anxious to spread the fact. Two 
dollars and ninety-five cents gross tons f.o.b. mines was 
the “taking” mentioned at that time in connection with 
Government requirements, this basis figuring $4.45 at 
Hampton Roads. The upset spot price had now swollen 
to $8.50. In June the Navy Department made known its 
wish for the 1916 contract level plus labor and other 
extra costs being paid in 1917. 

Relatively easy freights helped the coastwise con- 
signees to quite an extent during the summer. The 
demand for coal was so insistent that the agencies only 
piled up trouble for themselves when they yielded to a 
natural inclination to sell the utmost possible when 
spot prices crept above $7. The possibility of Govern- 
ment action was an accelerator for production as long 
as spot orders lasted. 

The $3 mine price “fixed” in June was in effect 4 
scaling down of spot prices to within 30c. of the season 
contract level of $4.85 f.o.b. Hampton Roads, now that 
the advance in tolls had been added. The Pocahontas 
and New River operators faced no particular embar- 
rassment, however, especially when there was conilict 
of opinion in high circles. Practically all the output 
they could count upon was affected very little and 
shipments continued as before. For the rest of the 
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ear, receipts were applied to contracts, after Govern- 
ment requisitions and bunker demands had been met. 

Much alarm was caused by intimations in August that 
certain of the 8500-ton steamers regularly bringing 
smokeless coal would be taken for overseas. It was 
figured that the tonnage for the ports of Providence, 
Boston and Portland approximated 8,000,000 tons. Of 
this about 2,000,000 is carried in barges, leaving 125,000 
tons weekly to be brought in steamers. A few ships 
were withdrawn from the trade and the tonnage has 
been impossible to make up. 

The Fuel Administration’s grant of 45c. increase per 
net ton to cover wage increase had no material effect 
upon Hampton Roads coal for New England. The manu- 
facturer who failed to contract for an adequate supply 
prior to Aug. 21 had a poor outlook for requirements. 

Loading dispatch grew slower as the year drew to 
an end. The Tidewater Coal Exchange as a unit is 
not quite the equal of a few large shippers all keenly 
alert to get coal forward and using all their powers 
to that end. Notice was served on certain mines to 
ship 100 per cent. on contracts for tonnage destined 
to New England in an effort to relieve the impending 
famine, but movement had to be via Tidewater piers 
and with upward of 100 bottoms waiting to load the 
prospect was not cheering. Moreover, preferential ship- 
ments along the same lines, except in a few cases for 
railroad fuel, had not been brought about at the end 
of December. 


EXPORT AND BUNKER TRADE 


The volume of commercial off-shore business the 
first half-year was limited only by the number of ships 
available. Many of the figures covering this trade are 
not available and if they were it would be difficult to 
separate cargoes that were purely commercial and those 
loaded in pursuance of war needs. Ocean freights re- 
mained so high that to coal factors who controlled 
ships the opening was most tempting. There was also 
a prospect of building up future trade. The maximum 
price was always to be had and without the risks that 
accompany delivered prices in the seaboard market. 

The diminution of ocean tonnage early in the summer 
had its effect upon the volume exported, and on June 
27 the President issued a proclamation requiring all 
exports to be licensed. This applied to bunker coal, 
the Government’s object being to force ships into 
necessary trades and draw out other vessels from 
neutral and Allied harbors. Effective July 15 another 
order provided for complete Federal control of exports, 
including coal and coke, and each shipment was to be 
specially licensed, the license to be issued only after 
‘ull details had been given, and subject to renewal after 
50 days. Bunkering in the stream at Hampton Roads 

as put into practice under supervision of the Shipping 

oard, in order to provide berth room for cargo boats. 

Operators in conference with the authorities insisted 

the fall that the authorized basis was on too low 

evel to insure the steady output needed. For bunker- 
, the prescribed price, war tax and all, figured about 
‘0 f.o.b. Norfolk before the wage increase was 
wed, while the season’s contract cargo price was 

Attention was called to the 30s. (about $7.30) 

s f.o.b. Cardiff, authorized by the British govern- 

and the discrepancy declared too great. As a 
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result, the Fuel Administration authorized a $1.35 ad- 
vance, with charges on a new basis, and plus the 45c. 
wage increase previously allowed. 

Pocahontas and New River operators certainly en- 
joyed a prosperous year, even though tonnage was 
somewhat curtailed through failure of car supply. 
Manifestly, 1918 will see far-reaching changes in dis- 
tribution. The trend is toward the diversion of most 
of the “No. 1” coals to Government use, leaving other 
grades for other consumers. New England will probably 
have to look to Pennsylvania for its major supply, al- 
though it is to be hoped that something will be done 
for, or to, the railroads first. 

RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL BY SEA AT BOSTON 








From Pb“‘adelphia From New York P rts Totals 
1916 2° 1917--+ E1916 1917 1916 1917 
January.......... 55,461 32,019 OL ee 123,987 97,061. 
PODEUATY «<0 ccs 44,734 16,575 Co. ee 88,925 62,194 
Vo ee 44,673 69,375 eS) 117,783 161,027 
| re 64,678 44,689 i: SS re 178,261 132,200 
May 39,187 41,985 LY rrr 145,204 120,440 
June 45,555 51,332 oo 6) eee 140,304 138,959 
WORM cota ten ee: 45,802 53,299 rer 139,664 144,066 
August........... 40,033 50,274 ol, 136,621 143,124 
September........ 35,387 57,425 or 120,986 142,613 
OGUGDOR. 6..0.6.2- 45,605 28,696 ii. Se 120,594 102,429 
November........ 34,713 28,185 58,345 ..... , 93,058 91,334 
December........ yi ) 47,117 53,213 TREE <iccvcs 
Totals, 1992... Q@aneuaer  0—“—t‘C ww CCCtC(“(“‘é« 
Beers 4,220 956,676 1,480,896 
Ca 548,689 960,331 1,509,960 
iS ee 624,798 1,094,241 1,719,099 
LL) ee 582, 183 1,094, 128 1,676,311 
> 579,778 1,054,378 1,554,156 
RECEIPTS OF ANTHRACITE COAL BYJRAIL AT BOSTON 
1916 1917 
RMR cota sot ot iina- A Sree Ce tee la ae ae 33,536 | 30,379 
UME ota cau a ire. we pitea sae Samoans 30,565 13,874 
. 23,721 21,425 
22,898 12,343 
12,437 23,546 
11,713 15,527 
14,151 19,215 
17,532 17,196 
ES RT ON rane en tone ate Vesa core en 18,283 13,504 
ONE hac ie ocd noe ehe eres ise chaweens . 20,303 18,502 
SET DO FD ee hats Sais gale gaia cane 41,202 16,275 
chs 2 eich cong Slucried ithe hac oa he er Ee 46,258 15,622 
PRM PEN ae Sa SES mh i ec be SOR el hind 217,408 
Re aces 8. AS aeaee nae haa eden 292,599 
WR are ai avons ciate ns esate healer ar eee eas 192,442 
We SoS rhe ede Memeo kore Leela rt nett 192,426 


* Total for 11 months ending Nov. 30, 1917. 


GEORGES CREEK COALS 


The shippers of Georges Creek made relatively so 
few deliveries in New England during 1917 that they 
about ceased to be a factor in the coastwise market. 
Receipts of this grade were light from the beginning 
of the year and except for scattered instances were 
applied to contracts taken mostly in October, 1915, con- 
tracts on which the chief distributors were far in 
arrears on Apr. 1, 1917, the date of expiration. Utili- 
ties, mills and dealers who had the coal due them 
insisted upon deliveries being made, and one way or 
another during 1917 unfulfilled obligations were ad- 
justed. What tonnage was sold here was confined to 
individual cargoes, few and far between. In spite of 
all that was accomplished in other years to build up 
a coastwise business, Georges Creek had become neg- 
ligible as a source of supply. 

All-rail deliveries were of no moment. Cars dribbled 
through but insufficient in number to please anybody. 
No season prices were named and steamers and barges 
were placed trip by trip, usually at Hampton Roads 
and other ports where coals other than Georges Creek 
could be lifted. In March an advance of 17c. and a 
fraction was added to the 1916-17 contract basis to 
cover a wage increase. By April it was evident that all 
idea of naming prices had been abandoned. Except for 
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Government purposes there was none of this grade for 
the open market at any of the loading piers, although 
in June a few cargoes were sold at $11.50@12 along- 
side. 

As high as $7 f.o.b. mines was named for prompt 
shipment and inasmuch as the President’s order of 
Aug. 21 did not apply to coal for forge use there was 
no material reduction the balance of the season. For 
the present there is no reason to suppose shipments 
to this market will show any increase or any regularity 
during 1918. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA GRADES 


Central Pennsylvania was prominent in the minds 
of New England buyers throughout 1917, although as 
a source of free coal it practically disappeared after 
the price-fixing proclamation of Aug. 21. From Jan. 1 
it was plain that the Northeastern market would have 
to look to Clearfields and Cambrias to piece out the 
supply of Pocahontas and New River for the region 
accessible to Tidewater. The volume ‘of business 
handled by the all-rail agencies the previous twelve 
months encouraged many large consumers to buy even 
the inferior grades for the sake of getting fuel for- 
ward while it could be had. Although shippers of the 
more favorably known coals were obliged to restrict 
their customers to. less than 1916 quotas, those in posi- 
tion to ship ordinary varieties, even those high in 
volatile and ash, did a handsome business in this ter- 
ritory. 

A few important Pennsylvania factors took on busi- 
ness early in January for twelve months from that 
time, but the “contracts” were well hedged as to labor, 
car supply, and other contingencies. Several. compre- 
hensive orders were placed in this way at from $3@ 
8.25 f.o.b. mines. Notwithstanding spot figufes at the 
time ranged from $5.90@7, depending upon grade, a 
large number of big buyers thought the contract level 
too high and postponed purchases. 

Numerous local labor adjustments were characteristic 
the whole year. These had a marked bearing on prices, 
but even with sundry wage increases Pennsylvania coals 
still had the advantage over water-borne coals from 
the South. Rail coal was a factor therefore in territory 
hitherto regarded as exclusively supplied by water and 
transshipped inland. But in spite of a most discourag- 
ing outlook as to labor a creditable year’s record was 
made. 

In March the railroads were obliged. in several cases 
to withhold cars except for engine fuel. Embargoes 
were intermittent and prices for shipments en route 
continued up to $7. Tidewater deliveries were also 
difficult to arrange, one cargo selling in Boston at $11 
alongside. Quotations all spring were pitched to a high 
key, although for intervals the spot demand would flatten 
materially, except for loading at Philadelphia and New 
York where any surplus was readily absorbed. Mine 
prices were down to $4 for deliveries through the sum- 
mer months, and yet New England buyers showed their 
customary hesitancy. ; 

In April all producers were hard put to it to meet 
even the most urgent demands. Far-sighted operators 
were now adding to the “blue ribbons” already at- 
tached to sales a clause covering any tax that might be 
imposed on coal for commercial use. Mills working 
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on Government orders did everything possible to ge 
fuel forward on a preferred basis, but operators on th: 
other hand who normally are heavy shippers to New 
England found so large a share of output requisitione 
by the Government many were obliged under labor and 
car conditions to cut off practically all their commercia! 
obligations. And again, so little transportation was 
available outside of anthracite barges that sellers knew 
the traffic would bear high prices and for several weeks 
$8.75@9 f.o.b. Philadelphia was a regular price when 
coal was available for prompt dumping and went 
through several hands. It is common experience that 
high prices will draw out coal, and that was true the . 
first half of 1917. 

When labor difficulties got ironed out, a better move- 
ment followed. Orders had accumulated and there was 
a rush demand for cars. Most buyers were cautious 
and bought only for urgent needs. Those under con- 
tract were waiting to see if shippers would make good; 
others were hoping prices would recede enough to make 
comprehensive purchases. Neither class was wholly 
justified in its attitude, and those who failed to buy 
the coals then offering for spot shipment, even the high 
volatiles that had been attracted by the active demand, 
were in distress in the fall. 

In June the Tidewater Coal Exchange was organized 


- and for the most part it worked favorably at both New 


York and Philadelphia. Shippers have since been saved 
considerable items of demurrage at the piers, and there 
has not been the fault found that was usual at Hampton 
Roads. 

A heavy volume of free coal came to New England 
from the Cambria, Clearfield, and Indiana districts, 
as well as from Pittsburgh, during June, July, August, 
and September. After Aug. 21, however, new sales 
were for the most part discontinued. By December 
the accumulation of priorities had set in, and only a 
small percentage of output was left for deliveries on 
the season’s commercial contracts. 

High prices, continual labor adjustments, and Govern- 
ment control of output were three features of trade 
from central Pennsylvania, so far as it related to the 
seaboard market in 1917. 





Announcement to Hungarian Miners 


On page 208 of this issue appears an announcement 
to Hungarian miners of which the following is a trans- 
lation, which translation has been duly filed with the 
New York post office with the affidavit that is required 
by law: 


In any country when war commences, everybody belong- 
ing to the country of the enemy is interned. 

The United States has not done this. It will not intern 
Hungarians so long as they continue at work and make no 
trouble. 

No one who does his duty will lose his job. Everyone 
will be as well treated as if he were a citizen of the United 
States, so long as he behaves himself. 

He will not be deprived of his savings or his property. 
Hungarian miners have, therefore, reason to be grateful to 
the United States for its generosity. 

Hungarian miners can show their good will by working 
steadily and quietly. This nation and the mine owner 
heartily appreciate the services of those Hungarian miners 
who have labored steadily to get out a large quantity of 
clean coal. 
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Résume of the Anthracite Industry in 1917 


By H. M. CRANKSHAW 


Manager, Cranberry Creek Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


HE year 1917 has probably done more to shake 

up and modernize the anthracite coal industry 

than any two previous years in its history. The 
demand for coal, which has insured steady operation 
for the mines, has enabled the industry to settle down 
and devote every energy to output, with a resultant 
increase in production, in spite of a decrease of about 
15 per cent. in the number of men employed. 

During the past year every operation has been 
striving to employ mechanical devices which could be 
commercially used to advantage wherever possible. 
This has meant the increased use of electricity in 
almost every form. Electric shovels, electric hoists, 
together with electric drives for breakers and other 
machinery, have been installed without question. It 
is not now a question as to whether electric or steam 
power should be used, it is more a question as to where 
power can be obtained and how soon electrical appliances 
can be purchased. The elec- 


do is to use roller-bearing cars or cars with a good 
medern bearing. In this connection it does not pay to mix 
roller-bearing cars with other rolling stock, but a smaller 
mine or opening should be picked out and equipped en- 
tirely with roller-bearing cars, then comparative costs 
should be worked out. 

Fig. 3 is an illustration of a modern roller-bearing 
car with strong wooden underframe, straight steel sides 
and bottom. This car is easy to repair in case of a 
wreck and has a wooden door. 

Fig. 2 shows a small electric shovel at work handling 
waste bank. This shovel is a one-man revolving type 
with a l-yd. dipper, being very economical and useful 
where a small shovel is required. It has a capacity 
of 400 tons per day handling waste bank, and is run 
entirely with one 20-hp. motor, This means a small 
cost for power, and as there is nothing to freeze up 
the shovel can be operated in the worst winter weather 





‘trie power companies no é 


longer ask where they can sell 
their power, but where they 
can get more power to keep 
up with the requirements of 
their customers. 
Fig. 1 shows a modern hoist 
of first-class construction. 
This hoist handles two cars 
per trip on a slope, having a 
maximum pitch of 36 deg. 
with a rope speed of 1750 ft. 
per minute. The distance 
down to the first lift is 1020 
ft., and the second lift, which 
will be 1400 ft. from the 
dump, will soon be opened up. 
The hoist is equipped with 
overhoist control post brake 
and 650-hp., 2200-volt, three- 
phase, 60-cycle motor and has 
a capacity of 80 cars per hour. 
Fig. 4 shows a small elec- 
tric hoist for a small isolated 
slope, handling one car per 
trip on a maximum pitch of 
45 deg. with a rope speed of 
500 ft. per minute. This 
hoist is equipped with a 150- 
hp., 440-volt, three-phase, 60- 
cle motor and has a capac- 
ty of 125 cars per day. When 
coal is hoisted on slopes by 
electric power, which is paid 
‘or by meter, it naturally does 
pay to use cars with anti- 
‘ed stiff bearing, adding 














‘ppreciable amount to the 
tive power required to pull we >: 
oad. The logical thing to 


MODERN HOIST OF UP-TO-DATE CONSTRUCTION 
Made by Vulcan Iron Works at Wilkes-Barre; driven by General Electric motor; Cutler- 
Hammer electric control; mechanical end of control furnished by Vulcan Iron Works 
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FIG. 2. SMALL ELECTRIC SHOVEL 


without the delays experienced in running a stean 
shovel. 

The illustrations referred to give some idea of the 
manner in which modern appliances have been and 
are being applied to the anthracite coal industry in 
order to speed up production. While there has been 
a ready market for all sizes of coal during the past 
year the selling end of the industry has also seen some 
extensive changes. Early in the year, when it became 
apparent that there was a shortage of coal, fuel specu- 
lators boosted the prices with the result that in May 
the Federal Trade Commission started an investigation. 
The results obtained were beneficial in curtailing 
speculation, until finally, in the latter part of August, 
the proclamation by President Wilson named Dr. Gar- 
field as Fuel Administrator and fixed the prices of 
anthracite. 

This, in one stroke, removed all doubt, put the in- 
dustry on a settled basis and entirely eliminated all 
possibility of speculation in anthracite. The price 
fixing has been beneficial to the anthracite industry, 
inasmuch as it has tended to abolish the weaker middle- 


men, who by speculating in coal get the industry into 


ill repute. 


HANDLING 





WASTE BANK AT HARWOOD, PENN. 

Labor has had substantial increases during the past 
year. In 1916 a four-year contract covering the rate 
of wages to be paid was signed between the mine 
workers and operators. Early in 1917 it became ap- 
parent that as other industries were paying higher 
wages and as 20,000 men had already left the anthracite 
industry, something should be done to pay the workers 
in the anthracite region higher wages. A conference 
was therefore held, and in May, 1917, a war allowance 
was given the mine workers, which amounted to 23 
per cent. for the lowest-paid labor. 

After Dr. Garfield was appointed Fuel Administrator 
it became apparent that the mine workers were not 
yet receiving enough wages to equalize the high cost 
of living and other war conditions. Consequently, 
another conference was called and a further war allow- 
ance of 28 per cent. was given, the additional allowance 
to be paid from Dec. 1, 1917. The percentages quoted 
are for the outside laborers, who previously were the 
lowest paid of all employees in the anthracite industry. 
The total increases given the contract miners amount 
to 25 per cent. 

The transportation of coal to market has brought 
out some interesting changes. Throughout the year 
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FIG. 3. MODERN CAR 
Bearings are Whitney roller bearings made by Sanford-Day, 
furnished wheels and axles 


ROLLER-BEARING 


who 


almost every conceivable scheme has been tried to 
facilitate the transportation of coal. The old system of 
placing embargoes on almost every line connecting with 
fhe one on which the shipper is located was finally 
abandoned as a failure. 

Keeping certain cars on certain lines and returning 
same to point of origin empty was also tried out and 
abandoned. Finally the car supply got worse, until 
Government control of the railroads was declared by 
President Wilson, effective Jan. 1, 1918. A few days 
before this all car restrictions had been removed so that 
cars could, as much as possible, travel with a load. 

We, therefore, have passed through a year in which 
old prejudices have been wiped out, all tonnage records 
beaten by 10 per cent. with a labor shortage of 15 
per cent., and a year which in general has been beneficial 
to the industry inasmuch as it has tended to put it 
on a more efficient basis, comparable with the bitumi- 
nous coal industry or the steel trade. 
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IN 1915 THE RAILROADS used 128,000,000 tons of coal. 
The coke ovens require 62,000,000 tons and manufactur- 
ing and power plants 180,000,000 tons. The domestic 
consumption was 100,000,000 tons. The balance of the 
510,000,000 tons produced was used in miscellaneous 
ways. 

RUSSIA’S PRODUCTION OF COAL during 1913 amounted 
to about 31,000,000 tons and in 1914 to. 28,000,000 tons. 
As the Polish districts, which in 1913 yielded 22 per 
cent. of the aggregate output, are now occupied by Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary, Russia’s production of coal 
for 1915 cannot be estimated at more than 20,000,000 
tons. 


THE COAL INDUSTRY is the most important industry 
next to agriculture. It employs more than 750,000 men, 
furnishes 65 per cent. of all the traffic for the railroads 
and has made possible our great industrial development. 
It should receive attention in proportion to its im- 
portance, and though one-half the size of the agricultu- 
ral industry, the United States spends less than one- 
eighth as much on the mining industry as for agri- 
culture. 


AN INTERESTING COMPARISON in the value of coal 
compared to fuel oil, natural gas and producer gas can 
be made when the heating furnace is not considered. 
Assuming coal to cost $2.50 per ton, cost of drying 50c. 
per ton and B.t.u. contents 14,000, then fuel oil having 
140,000 B.t.u. per gal. would have to sell at lic. to make 
the same cost. Natural gas would have to sell at 114c. 
and produce gas at 2c. Therefore, if powdered coal 
could be burned commercially, it would be the cheapest 
fuel. 
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FIG. 4. VULCAN IRON WORKS ELECTRIC HOIST IN USE AT CRANBERRY, PENN. 
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Coastwise Shipping Conditions in 1917 





SYNOPSIS — Notable lack of tonnage through- 
out the year. Government requisitioning of ships 
and shortage of coal made 1917 an unparalleled 
year for transportation. Rates high, but less 
chartering than in 1916. Government fixing of 
steamer rates. 





coastwise colliers for overseas transport. Several 

steamers were either requisitioned for imme- 
diate use by the Government or were sold with the 
Government’s approval to syndicates representing 
France and Italy. The “Tidewater,” one of the largest, 
was sold for $2,600,000, a fair indication of the market 
value of modern ocean carriers. Late in the fall a 
number of old-type steamers of Norwegian and Danish 
registry, together with colliers from the Lakes, were 
put into the coastwise trade to relieve the tense fuel 
situation caused, among other factors, by the lack of 
shipping. 


[es year 1917 saw a considerable withdrawal of 


GOVERNMENT CAREFULLY CONSIDERS QUESTION OF 
REQUISITIONING BOATS 


Requisitioning of coal boats was gone into carefully 
at Washington. Conferences dealt with the subject 
in April, in an effort to see whether such drastic action 
could be taken without such an upset of all-rail serv.ce 
as would cause this territory to suffer acutely. Except 
for the old “hookers” that are still in service to shoal 
points the sailing vessel has almost entirely disappeared 
from the trade. In volume greater than ever before 
New England relied upon modern steamers for bringing 
fuel from Hampton Roads, and the withdrawal of ships 
together with the shortage of coal at Hampton Roads 
gave a serious turn to the steam coal situation. How- 
ever, fewer ships were taken than at one time seemed 
likely, and had the coal reached the piers in better sup- 
ply receipts at this end would not have been so far 
in arrears. At the end of December more than 100 
boats were waiting for cargo at Hampton Roads and 
demurrage was accruing to sizable amounts. 

As in 1916 the trend of coastwise freights was up- 
ward, especially the first half-year. A market rate of 
$2.50 in January on 5000- to 6000-ton steamers rose 
in April to $4.25, as high as $5.25 being paid on a 
1000-ton barge to Boston. The Government accepted 
a bid in freighting 10,000 tons to coaling station at 
Melville, R. I., from Hampton Roads at $3.75, 5 days 
loaded and discharged, demurrage 25c., dispatch 7c. 
Small steamers chartered at $6 from Hampton Roads 
to Gardiner, Maine, 5 days to load and discharge, 8c. 
per ton per day. 

One of the developments of the year was the acquisi- 
tion by interests allied with the Consolidation Coal 
(‘o. of the Coastwise Transportation Co., reorganized 
under the name of the Consolidation Coastwise Co. 
The latter now owns the “Plymouth,” “Norfolk,” “Suf- 
folk,” “Bristol,” “Hampden,” “Middlesex,” “Coastwise,” 
“Transportation,” and others. - 

There was probably less chartering in the open mar- 


ket than had ever been the case previously. Steamers 
were about the only transportation available, and aside 
from those filling in coastwise trips between trips 
abroad or to South America, bottoms were extremely 
scarce. Even in cases where one or two trips coastwise 
would be arranged the holders considered the ships 
worth more to themselves than for charters in the open 
market. On the other hand cargoes were difficult to 
arrange. War risk at advancing rates was a factor the - 
first half-year, although in December things had come 
to such a pass that incidental items like insurance or 
demurrage were hardly considered; they were just paid. 
The usual rate of demurrage on 5000- to 6000-ton ships 
figures now about 20c. per ton per day. 


COMPLAINTS THAT BARGES WERE NOT MOVING RESULTS 
IN FORMATION OF TOWING AGENCY 


In June rates receded temporarily and a still hunt 
for a ship might have produced one at $3 flat. A month 
later barges were taken at $2.50, the lowest barge rate 
of the year, from Hampton Roads. 

There was a fair supply of barges, partly because 
some shippers declined to name season rates on their 
transportation, and also because of the number of barges 
in the open market that under normal conditions would 
have carried anthracite. Several bottoms were at- 
tracted to Southern ports by rates on lumber and ties. 

Growing out of complaints that tows were not moved 
with dispatch and as a result of a hearing before Com- 
missioner Stevens of the United States Shipping Board 
the different owners pooled their equipment and organ- 
ized the New England ‘Barge Owners’ and Towers’ As- 
sociation. The difficulties in the way of carrying out 
the theory of such a pool are many. It was figured that 
about 2,000,000 tons vearly were carried in barges, leav- 
ing only 125,000 tons per week to be brought in steam- 
ers to Providence, Boston and Portland. 


SHIPPING BOARD TAKES OVER MANY SHIPS 


Effective Oct. 15, the operation of all coastwise col- 
liers above 2500 tons D. W. was taken over by the U. S. 
Shipping: Board that commandeering might not be sub- 
ject to delay, should the situation warrant. A rate of 
$2.50 was established to Boston, although in December 
this was advanced to $8. The Government paid the own- 
ers on the basis of $6.25 per ton and collected freight 
on the basis of $2.50 or $3, as the case may have been. 
The original arrangement was for 90 days but has since 
been confirmed. On prior charters the holders are en- 
titled to have their ships resume contract obligations 
when the Government releases them. In December the 
Boston rate advanced to $3. 

Barge rates to Long Island Sound, New York loading, 
hovered around $1.25@1.35 most of the year. When 
they advanced to $1.50@1.75 it was usually because coal 
was immediately available at the piers. 

Four dollars was the ruling figure from. New York to 
eastern Maine, but during the summer it was shaded 
to $3. Few season contracts were taken during 1°17. 
Every owner of transportation is inclined to charter 
only from trip to trip, so rapidly are conditions under- 
going changes. 
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| MINING CHRONOLOGY OF 1917 


By R. DAWSON HALL 




















Jan. 1—Central Pennsylvania opera- 
tors commence paying 10 per cent. 
bonus. 

Jan. 13—Explosion at Fushun colliery, 
in Manchuria. 

Jan. 22—Rocky 
meets. 

Jan. 30—Allegheny Valley Operators’ 
Association agrees to give the same 
10 per cent. bonus granted in other 
parts of central Pennsylvania. 

Feb. 3—Diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Germany 
suspended. 

Feb. 5—Fowler bill sponsored by 
United Mine Workers introduced into 
Pennsylvania House of Representa- 
tives. It called for the appointment 
of 25 assistant mine inspectors in the 
anthracite region. 

Feb. 9—Statewide Prohibition Act 
signed by Governor Goodrich, of In- 
diana. 

Feb. 10—New wage scale in Connells- 
ville region goes into effect. 

Feb. 13—The Illinois Senate passes a 
measure providing that statewide 
prohibition be voted on by referen- 
dum at 1918 general election. 

Feb. 19—John Franklin Fort, of New 
Jersey, and William B. Colver, of 
Minnesota, nominated for Federal 
Trade Commission by President. 

Feb. 19-22—American Institute of 
Mining Engineers meet at New York 
City. 

Feb. 21—Senate measure forbidding 
shipment of intoxicating liquors into 
states which prohibit the manufac- 
ture and sale of such liquors is 
passed by the House. As a result 19 
states become “bone dry.” 

Mar. 2—New coal-mining act in State 
of Washington signed by governor. 

Mar. 3—Daniel Willard, the president 
of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., be- 
comes chairman of Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Council of National De- 
fense. 

Mar. 6—Two indictments were re- 
turned by the Federal Grand Jury 
against 64 coal operators and 108 
coal companies. 

Mar. 7-9—Canadian Mining Institute 
meets at Quebec, Canada. 


Mountain Institute 


‘iar. 13—Mine explosion at Henderson 
No. 1 mine, Hendersonville, Penn., 
n which 14 men were killed. 


‘ar, 25—The President orders the per- 
nnel of the Navy increased 18,000 
id begins to call out regiments of 
he National Guard. 


26—Special convention of Dis- 
ict No. 2 (central Pennsylvania) 
t at Du Bois, Penn., to discuss 
yposed wage increase. 


Mar. 28-29—New England Coal Deal- 
ers’ Association meets at Boston, 
Mass. 


Mar. 380—Wage agreement completed 
in District No. 17, covering Kanawha 
field. 


Apr. 1—A large number of contracts 
at low prices expire, and the corpor- 
ations hampered by them begin to 
make large earnings. The day is 
hailéd as “Emancipation Day.”’— 
New wage scale in Connellsville re- 
gion goes into effect. 


Apr. 2—President asks Congress to de- 
clare that a state of war exists with 
Germany. — Tuscarawas district 
grants an increase to the mine work- 
ers.—Indiana “goes dry.” 


Apr. 4—Senate passes resolution de- 
claring that war exists. 


Apr. 6—House of Representatives 
passes resolution declaring that war 
exists. President Wilson signs joint 
resolution.—John P. White, J. C. 
Kolsem and F. C. Honnold call for a 
conference of operators and mine 
workers in Central Competitive re- 
gion. 


Apr. 12—Conference of mine operators 
and mine workers of Central Com- 
petitive field meet in New York City. 
—The War Department practically 
makes a call for 500,000 volunteers. 


Apr. 17—New wage scale in Central 
Competitive region is signed. Pick 
and machine mining is raised 10c. 
per ton; day labor is raised from 
$2.98 and $3 per day to $3.60; tranp- 
pers wages are advanced from $1.57 
to $1.90. Deadwork and yardage are 
unchanged. To be effective as from 
Apr. 16. 


Apr. 18—Explosion at Lynden mine, 
Mason, W. Va. Lightning ignites 
powder in powder house and kills 5 
persons. 


Apr. 19—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission grants railroads permis- 
sion to file tentatively 15 per cent. 
increase in freight rates pending 
hearings and ultimate decision of 
commission. 


Apr. 21—Anthracite wage conference 
begins. 


Apr. 24—Block-coal. operators of In- 
diana (District No. 8) complete their 
scale. 


Apr. 25—Anthracite mine workers ob- 
tain wage raises of from 11 to 35 
per cent., the men with lowest pay 
getting largest increases. 


Apr. 27—Mine explosion occurs at 
Hastings mine, Hastings, Colo., near 
Trinidad. In this accident 121 men 
are killed. 


May 1—Anthracite operators testify 
before Federal Trade Commission at 
Washington, D. C.—A 20 per cent. 
increase in wage, granted by West 
Kentucky Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion, becomes effective.—Increase of 
wage in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma 
and Arkansas equal to that granted 
in Central Conipetitive district be- 
comes effective-—New wage scale in 
Connellsville district goes in effect. 


May 2—Anthracite jobbers and retail- 
ers testify before Commission.—Illi- 
nois operators complete agreément 
with mine workers. 


May 3—Central West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association grants an 
eight-hour day in the Clarksburg- 
Fairmont region with substantial in- 
crease. 


May 5—Miners in District No. 18 
(Western Canada) vote in favor of 
new wage-scale agreement, granting 
12% to 20 per cent. increase over 
previous agreement.—Two operating 
companies in Flemington district, 
West Virginia, grant mine workers 
eight-hour day, short-ton basis and 
wage increase of approximately 14 
per cent. Others sign June 12. 


May 7—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion begins its hearings relative to 
the plea of the railroads for 15 per 
cent. increase in freight rates. 


May 17-9—Illinois Mining 
meets at La Salle, Il. 


May 9—Committee on Coal Production 
holds its first meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


May 10—Wage agreement between 
Southwestern Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 14, to become 
effective as of May 1. 


Institute 


May 17—Southern Wyoming region 
makes a new wage contract increas- 
ing machine- and pick-mining rates 6 
to 8c. per ton and regulating day 
wages.—Federal Trade Commission 
makes a report on bituminous-coal 
trade, recognizing the scarcity of 
fuel and the large demand for coal 
and opposing enlistment and con- 
scription of mine workers. 


May 18—Kentucky Mining Institute 
meets at Lexington, Ky. 


May 24—Mine workers in central 
Pennsylvania, District No. 2, agree 
to accept a new wage contract.—Op- 
erators in Winding Gulf and New 
River fields of West Virginia grant 
to the miners a 12c. increase per 
gross ton and the weighing of all 
coal and to all their employees recog- 
nition of the union and the eight- 
hour day. 
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June 1—New agreement’ between 
Washington Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation and United Mine Workers 
comes into force. 

June 2—Mine explosion at Rend No. 2, 
Herrin, Ill., in which nine men were 
killed. 

June 3—Explosion at mine of Cana- 
dian (Dunsmuir) collieries, killing 
five men of a surveying corps, in- 

chief 


cluding George W. Bertram, 
surveyor. 
June 4—Meeting in Philadelphia of 





operators and shippers of bituminous 
coal to North Atlantic ports for the 
purpose of pooling coal shipments. 

June 5—Registration for draft of men 
for National Army throughout the 
United States. 

June 5-6—West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute meets at Charleston. 

June 11—Rules of Tidewater Coal Ex- 
change are formulated. 


June 12—Eight Preston County min- 
ing companies and one Harrison 
County mining company join the two 
Taylor County mining companies in 
West Virginia that on May 5 signed 
a scale with the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


June 19—Rocky Mountain Institute 
holds summer meeting at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. 

June 20—R. F. Green recommends that 
a commission be appointed to take 
charge of the mines in District 18 
(Western Canada) and the Dominion 
Government appoints W. H. Arm- 
strong to that  position.—Federal 
Trade Commission reports to the 
Senate on anthracite and bituminous 
coal.—Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion refuses to approve 15 per cent. 
increase of rates filed by the rail- 
roads to meet the advanced costs in 
operation. However, the Eastern 
roads are granted high-class rates, 
thus adding nearly 10 per cent. to 
their gross earnings. 


June 22—Canadian Government takes 
over operation of Crow’s Nest Pass 
coal mines, which a strike had closed. 


June 26-28—Conference of coal opera- 
tors at Washington, D. C., meets and 
fixes prices. 


June 29—Supplemental wage agree- 
ment between Kanawha coal opera- 
tors and United Mine Workers of 
America.—House passes “Priority 
Act,” giving President right to desig- 
nate priority shipments in interstate 
commerce. 

July 1—Tidewater 

rules go into effect. 

July 3—Strike commences in western 

Kentucky, embracing Hopkins, 

Union, Webster, Christian and Hen- 

derson Counties. 

July 7—Senate passes bill to prohibit 

manufacture and importation of 

whiskey during the war. 

July 9—By proclamation, President 

Wilson places exports of certain com- 
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modities (coal and fuel oil, iron and 

steel and ammunition, etc.) under 
control of the Government. 

July 11—“Trading with Enemy” act 
passes the House. 

July 18—M. A. Hanna & Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, purchases the anthracite 
mines of the Pennsylvania R.R. 
These are the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
and the Lytle Coal Co. 

July 19—Pennsylvania law requiring 
motor-driven ambulances instead of 
horse- or mule-driven conveyances 
for transportation of those injured 
in the mines is signed by Governor 
Brumbaugh. 

July 20—Draft is made for the Na- 
tional Army. 

July 26—Explosion at No. 12 colliery 
of Dominion Coal Co., near New 
Waterford, Nova Scotia, in which 65 
mine workers are killed. 


Aug. 4—Explosion at West Kentucky 
No. 7 mine of West Kentucky Coal 
Co., Clay, Ky., in which 62 men lose 
their lives. 


Aug. 11—Strike occurs in southeastern 
Kentucky and eastern Tennessee. 


Aug. 20—Judge Robert S. Lovett, 
chairman, Union Pacific R.R., is des- 
ignated as Federal Agent under 
Priority Act.—Lovett directs 46 
railroads to give preference to such 
shipments from the coal mines as 
are consigned for the Northwest via 
the Great Lakes. 


Aug. 21—-President sets prices for bi- 
tuminous coal at the mines. Run- 
of-mine varies from $1.90 to $3.25; 
prepared sizes from $2.15 to $3.50; 
slack or screenings from $1.65 to $3 
per short ton. 


Aug. 22—National Coal Operators’ 
Association formed at Washington. 


Aug. 23—President sets prices for an- 
thracite at mines and regulates job- 
bing charges. Decision leaves price 
of coal at mines unaffected.—Presi- 
dent names Harry A. Garfield as coal 
administrator under the “Food Con- 
trol Bill.” 


Aug. 25—B. N. Baruch, R. S. Lovett 
and R. S. Brookins appointed a com- 
mission to make purchases for the 
allied nations—V. E. Macy ap- 
pointed public’s representative on 
hoard to arbitrate shipyards’ dis- 
putes. President names Macy. The 
Shipping Board and President Gom- 
pers, of American Federation of La- 
bor, will also name a member each. 


Aug. 27—Alabama dispute comes to 
an end after six days’ conference. 
Aug. 31—New wage agreement be- 
tween Washington coal operators and 
United Mine Workers is signed. 

Sept. 8—Coal transport order goes 
into effect in Great Britain. This 
order prevents cross-hauling. 

Sept. 10-14—National Safety Council 
meets in New York. 

Sept. 14—John P. White appointed ad- 
viser to the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 








Oct. 
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Sept. 22—Fuel Administration orders 
Canadian shipments reported. 


Sept. 24—War Industries Board and 
steel producers agree to reduce price 
of pig iron, some steel products and 
coke, effective for four months. 
Price is $33 for pig iron and $6 for 
coke. 

Sept. 26—National Coal Association is 
definitely organized. 

Sept. 30—Dr. H. A. Garfield cuts an- 
thracite pea-coal prices 60c. and 
raises price of coal in several parts 
of Missouri, Iowa, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Alabama and In- 
diana (block-coal district). 


Oct. 1—Temporary order cutting off 
Canadian coal supply in favor of the 
sections in the Northwest of the 
United States, which had apparently 
not received their share in the pref- 
erence given to the Northwest by 
Judge Lovett. 


Oct. 4—The Exports Administration 
Board decides to withhold American 
coal from such neutral (South Amer- 
ican) vessels as were trading with 
‘European neutrals in goods which 
would ultimately benefit the enemy. 


Oct. 6—Washington agreement is 
signed by representatives of opera- 
tors and mine workers of Central 
Competitive field, whereby it is 
agreed that wages should be raised 
if price increases are conceded and 
that the operators shall pay a pen- 
alty if violations of the agreement 
by the mine workers are not penal- 
ized in full accordance with the 
terms of the agreements binding on 
them.—“Trading with Enemy Act” 
is approved. 


Oct. 8-13—American Institute of Min- 


ing Engineers meets in St. Louis and 
other Middle West points. 


Oct. 11—Four men killed at a haul- 


age accident at the Flat Top mine, 
Flat Top, Aia. 


20—Colorado State Industrial 
Commission reports in favor of Colo- 
rado Fuel and Iron Co. in dispute 
with United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and indorses, in particular, the 
Rockefeller plan. 


Oct. 23—An agreement is signed by 


the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association and_ the 
United Mine Workers of America, 
covering Missouri, Arkansas and Ok- 
lahoma. This was amended Nov. 
17 and came into effect as of Nov. 1. 


Oct. 27—Priority Order No. 2, relative 


to open-top cars, is promulgated.— 
President grants increase of 45c. a 
ton in price of bituminous coal, but 
provides that contracts, already 
made, which base prices on miners’ 
wages, shall be increased as the 
contracts provide and not in accord 
with the increase in price set for coal 
not under contract. The order shall 
not apply where mine workers re- 
fuse to agree to some sort of penalty 
clause.—Prices are set for the first 
time in Michigan and are increased 
in Montana, Arkansas (Paris field), 
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linois (McLean Coal Co. of Bloom- 
ngton), Missouri (Putnam County 
nd longwall thin seam in Randolph 
ounty). In Montana, Arkansas 
nd Illinois, where prices were raised 
n prepared sizes, they were concur- 
rently lowered on screenings. 
1—Central Pennsylvania, South 
Wyoming and Southwestern wage 
scales come into force.—New safety 
standards for coal mines inaugurated 
by The Associated Companies. 

Nov. 2—Priority order No. 3 is issued 
relative to movement of coal from 
mines in Utah and Wyoming. 

Nov. 3—Announcement made that a 
special mining regiment, known as 
27th Engineers, would be raised by 
voluntary enlistment. 

Nov. 6—National Fuel Administrator 
declares his intention to requisition 
10 per cent. of output of every coal 
mine in United States. 

Nov. 7—Agreement at Thurmond, W. 
Va., between mine workers and op- 
erators. Increases granted are the 
same as in the Washington agree- 
ment. The penalty clause is ac- 
cepted.—Agreement at Great Falls, 
Mont., between Montana mine work- 
ers and operators. 

Nov. 8—Anthracite wage conference 
assembles. 

Nov. 9—The Fuel Administration fixes 
price for blast-furnace coke, foundry 
coke and crushed coke to become ef- 
fective Nov. 10.—Ohio wage-scale 
agreements made at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nov. 10—Connellsville operators grant 
an increase. 

Nov. 12—Three men killed at Gowen 
mine, No. 40, Gowen, Okla. 
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use of explosives comes into force. 

Nov. 17—Illinois Mining Institute 
holds its fall meeting.—Order regu- 
lating price of byproducts and gas 
coke to become effective Nov. 19.— 
Penalty clause satisfactory to mine 
workers, operators and Fuel Admin- 
istration is signed in Illinois. 

Nov. 22—The Federal Court at Fort 
Smith awards Franklin Bache triple 
damages, amounting to $2,222,000, 
the defendants being the United 
Mine Workers of America. 

Nov. 28—The Fuel Administrator 
makes regulation regarding new coal 
mines. 

Nov. 25—John P. White resigns as 
president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America and becomes assist- 
ant to Dr. H. A. Garfield, United 
States Fuel Administrator. 

Nov. 26—Penalty clause for Illinois 
mine workers approved by the Fuel 
Administrator. 

Nov. 29—Emerson Carey makes spe- 
cial ruling for Osage district mines 
in Kansas. 

Nov. 29—Mine explosion at Old Ben 
No. 11 mine, Christopher, IIl., in 
which 17 persons lost their lives. 





Nov. 30—Priority order No. 1, giving 
preference to shipment to Northwesi, 
is rescinded. 

Dec. 1—Anthracite prices are increased 
35c. per ton. 

Dec. 5-6—Coal Mining Institute of 
America holds its winter meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Dec. 7—United States declares war 
against Austria-Hungary. 


Nov. 15—Federal law relating to the 
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Dec. 10—Supreme Court hands down 
an important decision in favor of pe- 
titioner in case of Hitchman Coal 
and Coke Co. vs. John Mitchell, T. L. 
Lewis, W. B. Wilson et al. 


Dec. 12—Live stock, perishable freight, 
food and feed are given a priority 
over coal except coal for railroad use. 
Supplies to the United States Gov- 
ernment have right ahead of coal, 
also all supplies designated by the 
officers of the United States Govern- 
ment as immediately needed. Coal 
for byproduct plants is given priority 
over all other coal except coal for 
railroad use. 

Dec. 14—Kentucky Mining Institute 
holds short session at Louisville, Ky. 
—Federal Trade Commission meets 
steel operators to discuss coke and 
steel costs in presence of representa- 
tive of War Industries Board. 

Dec. 17—Mine explosion at Yukon No. 
1 mine, Susanna, near Bluefield, W. 
Va., in which 17 persons lose their 
lives. 

Dec. 20—Mine explosion at Nemo mine, 
Harriman, Tenn., in which 11 men 
lose their lives. 


Dec. 22—Differential of 6%c. estab- 
lished in Kansas in favor of the 
miner in the thin vein. 


Dec. 28—Government operation of 
railroads established in United 
States by Presidential proclamation, 
William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury, being placed in charge.— 
President directs that the maximum 
prices already set on iron ore, coke, 
pig iron, steel and steel products be 
continued in effect until Mar. 31, 
1918. 





Research Fellowships at University 
of Illinois Experiment Station 


To extend and strengthen the field of its graduate 
work in engineering, the University of Illinois main- 
tains fourteen engineering experiment station research 
fellowships. One other such fellowship has been estab- 
lished under the patronage of the Illinois Gas Associa- 
tion. These fellowships, for each of which there is an 
annual stipend of $500, are open to graduates of 
approved American and foreign universities and tech- 
Appointments to these fellowships are 
made and must be accepted for two consecutive collegiate 
years, at the expiration of which period, if all require- 
ments have been met, the degree of Master of Science 
will be conferred. Not more than half of the time of 


nical schools. 


the Research Fellows is required in 


the work of the department to which they are assigned, 
the remainder being available for graduate study. 
Nominations to these fellowships, accompanied by 
assignments to special departments of the Engineering 
Exneriment station, are made from applications received 
by the Director of the Station each year not later than 
the first day of February. The nominations are made 


den’ of the university. Nominations 





by the station staff, subject to the approval of the 
executive faculty of the graduate school and the presi- 


connection with 


are based upon 





the character, scholastic attainments, and promise of 
success in the principal line of study or research to 
which the candidate proposes to devote himelf. 
erence is given those applicants who have had some 
practical engineering experience. 

The Engineering Experiment Station, an organization 
within the College of Engineering, was established in 
1903 for the purpose of carrying on investigations in 
the various branches of engineering, and for the study 
of problems of importance to engineers and to the 
manufacturing and industrial interests of the state. 
Research work may be undertaken in architecture, 
architectural engineering, ceramic engineering, chem- 
istry, civil engineering, electrical engineering, mechan- 
ical engineering, mining engineering, municipal and 
sanitary engineering, physics, railway engineering, and 
in theoretical and applied mechanics. 

The work of the station is closely related to that 
of the College of Engineering, and the heads of de- 
partments in the college constitute the administrative 
station staff. Investigations are carried on by members 
of the station staff and other members of the instruc- 
tional staff of the College of Engineering, by special 
investigators employed by the station, and by the Re- 
search Fellows. Additional information may be obtained 
by addressing The Director, Engineering Experiment 
Station, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Pref- 
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Mining Anthracite in the Pennsylvania 
Wyoming Region in 1917 


By J. H. HAERTTER 


Division Superintendent, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


vania was one of unusual activity as compared 

with previous years when dullness in the trade, 
particularly during the summer months, necessarily 
reduced the number of days worked. Conditions which 
never previously existed in the history of the industry, 
due to the war, perplexed the minds of the operators 
and their official organizations, among whom were men 
of long and wide experience. A greater production was 
demanded in face of a 20 per cent. labor shortage, a 
shorter working day, a scarcity of railroad cars and 
the difficulty and delay experienced in procuring mate- 
rial and machinery. 

The production of the region for the year—about 
55 per cent. of total anthracite production—will be 
approximately 49,500,000 tons, the rail shipments, esti- 
mated at 43,000,000 tons, being greater than the total 
production in former years, which included local retail 
trade and coal consumed in colliery operations. A 
further’ increase was prevented by a number of petty 
strikes, lack of railroad cars and the usual observance 
of a number of holy days. 


r NHE year 1917 in the Wyoming region of Pennsy]- 


MANY BANKS RECLAIMED DURING YEAR 


The tonnage figures for the year, when available, will 
show unusual activity in the reclaiming of banks; a 
great number of steam shovels were used for the loading 
of the material from these banks and washeries were 
erected for preparing the product for market. Where 
the banks were not of sufficient size to warrant the 
erection of a washery, the material was loaded into 
mine and railroad cars and transported to the breakers 
for preparation along with the run-of-mine coal. In 
some localities dump wagons were used for haulage. 
By these latter methods numerous small banks in iso- 
lated locations, and heretofore considered unprofitable 
from a transportation standpoint, were reclaimed to 
meet the heavy demand for steam sizes. In fact so 
heavy was the demand at times for these sizes that 
the consumer asked for immediate shipment of the 
material as it was loaded from the bank. River dredg- 
ing for the smaller sizes during favorable weather was 
also conducted on 4 larger scale than ever before, and 
the output, though small and not included in the pro- 
duction, relieved the situation to the extent that fuel 
used locally permitted shipments from the mines to 
out-of-town points. 

Important as affecting the results for 1917 was the 
extent to which the use of coal-cutting machinery has 
developed during the past several years. This was 
notably true in the Scranton district, where the ex- 
haustion of the thick and profitable beds made the 
installation of machinery for profitable mining and the 
maintenance of output compulsory. The mining of these 
low beds by machines, undertaken several years ago, 
during which time the best efficiency in their opera- 


tion and the various methods of mining could be worked 
out, is a condition now to be appreciated by those 
operators who, confronted by a scarcity of miners and 
laborers, are able with these machines to maintain their - 
production. 

Of greater importance to the increased production 
was the increased number of air drills of the Jack- 
hamer type which were put into use during 1917. Like 
the coal-cutting machines, and fortunately too, their 
practicability and efficiency had been fully demon- 
strated, due, as stated before, to a shortage of men as 
a result of the exodus to other industries and the large 
virgin territory of low coal from which the tonnage 
must be obtained. These drills, which were first intro- 
duced for drilling the rock for height in the low beds, 
are now used extensively for drilling the coal. 

Several of the large coal companies now carry the 
drills in stock for the convenience of the miners, who 
are allowed to purchase them on the installment plan 
at a small amount per month. Another method in 
vogue in the low beds where the mine car follows, is 
to employ competent company men, experienced in rock 
work, to drill, fire and gob or load the rock on the 
night shift. In this way the miner is kept constantly 
on coal during the entire time he is in his chamber. 
Gangways, too, are driven ahead more rapidly, and 
territory for chambers is therefore also developed more 
rapidly. That a greater production will come from the 
same number of working places is readily appreciated. 
This method, owing to labor shortage and manifested 
discontent among miners because of the shortage, was 
introduced during the year and materially benefited pro- 
duction. 


MANY ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES INSTALLED 


Electrification of haulage roads was continued during 
the year on a large scale. Perhaps the demand for 10 
other class of material was so great as that for electrical 
equipment. Only the inability of the manufacturers 
of electric locomotives to make deliveries in the us1al 
time prevented what would have probably been the 
banner year in motor installation, in spite of the fact 
that the price over former years had almost trebled. 
A great number of electric locomotives, however, were 
installed and they, together with the number of storage- 
battery locomotives which came into extensive use dur- 
ing the year because of the scarcity of material for 
the usual line extensions, played an important part in 
the production, particularly where a scarcity of mules 
and drivers would have had a serious effect. 

During the year, haulage at several operations in the 
Seranton district was almost entirely converted from 
mule to electric. At these same operations, mining 
also was almost entirely done by machines, either coal- 
cutters or air drills, the air for which was furnished by 
small electrically driven air compressors, mounted 0: 
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narrow-gage mine trucks for transportation to and from 
the working places. The gigantic electrification of these 
operations undertaken primarily several years ago for 
the profitable mining of low beds has played no small 
part in the production of anthracite in 1917. 

Perhaps one of the most prominent features in anthra- 
cite operations for the year was the stage which all 
the companies had reached in concentration, pumping, 
transportation, preparation and, in many localities, 
power. At no time has the wisdom of this movement, 
begun several years ago, been so forcibly appreciated. 
In fact should the war continue for any great length 
of time, and should there be an additional drain on 
the labor forces, further and hurried concentration will 
undoubtedly result. 

Summed up, therefore, the increase in annual pro- 
duction was due to the steady time worked as compared 
with former years, the reclaiming of banks and, to a 
large extent, the increased use of machinery. 

A large amount of credit must be given, nevertheless, 
to company and union officials, miners, company men 
and boys, who, immediately upon the declaration of 
war, roused to patriotism, have labored perhaps as 
never before to give to their country and fellowmen 
the coal needed to help win the conflict. Surely the year 
1917 will go down in anthracite history. We can make 
the year 1918 bigger and better. Let us begin at once 
to do it. Many miners have worked extra time in spite 
of the fact they had to load the coal formerly loaded 
by the laborer after the miner had drilled his holes 
and fired them. The majority of officials, foremen and 
clerks sacrificed the usual summer vacations in order to 
produce a larger tonnage. 





Safety Banquet at Gary, W. Va. 

The eighth safety-boosting banquet of the United 
States Coal and Coke Co. was held in Gary, W. Va., Sat- 
urday evening, Jan. 12, 1918. Ever since 1909 it has 
been the custom of this company to give a banquet each 
year to the superintendents, assistant superintendents, 
foremen, subforemen, bosses, etc., upon whom devolves 
the work of keeping the mines safe. Guests, friends 
and former employees of the company are also invited 
to these affairs. 

In the present instance the various speakers laid 
about as much emphasis upon the need of maximum pro- 
duction as upon maximum safety. All were made to 
realize that the country is at war and that a high rate 
of production per man is necessary in order to insure 
the successful prosecution and prompt winning of the 
struggle. 

The room where the banquet was held was tastily 
decorated for the occasion, chiefly with the flags of this 
country and its Allies. An orchestra behind a screen of 
evergreens furnished music during the evening, opening 
the program with the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

General Edward O’Toole presided as toastmaster. 
Wall charts showing the progress the company had 
made in accident prevention were explained by H. N. 
Eavenson, chief engineer. Although these diagrams 
indicated that a steady advance had been made, the man- 
agement is not satisfied with the results so far attained; 
and it is believed that a still better showing can be 
made. 
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Among the speakers were H. I. Shott, editor of the 
Bluefield Daily Telegraph; L. C. Anderson, of Welch, 
W. Va.; H. C. Ogden, editor of the Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer; the Rev. Father Madert; the Rev. Mr. Benton 
and General O’Toole. 

At the close of the evening the audience rose and was 
dismissed with a fervent prayer for the Nation, its 
armies and its people. 





Illinois Mining Commission Visits 
Pittsburgh District 


A commission appointed by Governor Frank O. Low- 
den, of Illinois, has been investigating the mines in the 
Pittsburgh field with the purpose of collecting data on 
the safety provisions being taken therein. The mem- 
bers of this commission are: Evan John, director, Illi- 
nois Department of Mines, Springfield, Ill.; William 
Hutton, miners’ representative, State Mining Board, 
Springfield, Ill.; Robert M. Medill, general superintend- 
ent, O’Gara Coal Co., Harrisburg, Ill.; M. S. Coleman, 
general superintendent, Saline County Coal Co., Har- 
risburg, Illinois. 

During its trip this commission visited Banning No. 
2 mine, of the Pittsburgh Coal Co.; Marianna mine, of 
the Union Coal and Coke Co.; the Experimental Mine, 
at Bruceton, of the United States Bureau of Mines, and 
Vesta No. 4 mine, of the Vesta Coal Co. The commis- 
sion will continue its investigations at other operations 
throughout the Pittsburgh field as well as in adjoining 
districts. James E. Anderson, chief field inspector of 
the Associated Companies, through the courtesy of H. 
M. Wilson, the director of its operations, piloted the 
visitors through the mines. Director Evan John ex- 
pressed himself in an interview much interested in what 
he had seen and complimented the Pittsburgh district 
on what it had done to bring its safety provisions up 
to date. 





For Use in Estimating Concrete 


For the following figures we are indebted to ‘The 
Ransome Book” on “How To Make and How To Use 
Concrete.” Roughly speaking, a sack of cement occu- 
pies a cubic foot, so the mixture and material columns 
are the same. 


-—Mixtures—. ————Materialh__.  ————- Aggregate ---__ 
Pebbles Pebbles 
or Cement, Sand, or Stone, Mortar, Concrete, 
Cement Sand Stone Sacks Cu.Ft. Cu.Ft. Cu.Ft. Cu.Ft 
1 13 za 1 13 Pip 1.75 ed 
1 2 - 1 2 * 2.10 oa 
| 3 ey 1 3 2.80 
1 14 3 1 I} 3 3.50 
1 2 3 1 Zz 3 3.90 
l 2 4 1 y 4 4.50 
| 23 4 1 2} 4 4.80 
1 23 5 1 2} 5 5. 40 
| a 5 l 3 5 5. 80 


The table following gives the quantities per cubic 
yard of compacted concrete of the mixtures specified: 


——Mixtures——. > ————— Maa tterials-——__—_______ 
Pebbles or 
Pebbles or Cement, Sand, Stone, 
Cement Sand Stone Sacks Cu.Ft. Cu.Ft. 
1 14 af 5.5 23.2 a, 
1 2 a 12.8 25.6 Wat 
1 3 ; 9.6 28.8 ae 
1 14 3 7.6 11.4 22.8 
1 2 3 7.0 14.0 21.0 
1 2 4 6.0 12.0 24.0 
1 23 4 5.6 14.0 22.4 
1 23 5 5.0 12.5 25.0 
1 3 5 4.6 13.8 23.0 
1 3 6 4.2 12.6 23.2 
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[Men of the coal industry who find it necessary to get 
to the national capital on business these days are in- 
vited to avail themselves of the facilities afforded by the 
Washington Bureau of “Coal Age,’ which is centrally 
located in the Metropolitan Bank Building. The bureau 
is in charge of Paul Wooton, who is in a position to be 
of material assistance to those who have business to 
transact with Government officials. Have your mail ad- 
dressed care of “Coal Age,” Room 703, Metropolitan 
Bank Building, Washington, D. C., while at the capital.— 
Editor. | 


Garfield Defends Order That Shut 


Down Industries 


Washington had no advance notice of the order pre- 
scribing coalless days. In fact every effort apparently 
was made to keep the real nature of the order a secret. 
Many members of the Fuel Administration’s staff were 
taken completely by surprise when the formal announce- 
ment was made. On the day the order was issued, a 
rumor reached the correspondent of Coal Age that cur- 
tailment of certain nonessential industries was in con- 
templation. Inquiry at the Fuel Administration, how- 
ever, brought forth a statement that the report doubt- 
less came from an effort that was being made to de- 
termine a temporary curtailment in New York City 
until deliveries could be made more rapidly from Jersey 
terminals. The announcement that the coalless days 
were to be put into effect was issued at 10 p.m., Jan. 16. 

The plan is thought by many to have originated out- 
side of the Fuel Administration. Owing to the fact 
that the order is so apparently a railroad relief measure, 
some think that it was conceived by friends of the Ad- 
ministration who saw in it an opportunity to allow the 
criticism to fall on Dr. Garfield while the one to benefit 
most would be the Director General of Railroads. Any 
such version is denied vigorously at the Fuel Admini- 
stration, where it is said that Dr. Garfield has had the 
plan in mind for many weeks but was hoping against 
hope that the situation would better itself without such 
drastic action. P. B. Noyes, the head of the conserva- 
tion division of the Fuel Administration, is recognized 
as having been an important factor in securing the is- 
suance of the order at this time. He had been investi- 
gating fuel conditions in New York and in Boston and 
became convinced that a general shutdown would be nec- 
essary before the situation could be brought well into 
hand. The actual drafting of the order was done by 
H. D. Nims. 
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Following the publication of the order, the Senate of 
the United States allowed itself to reach a degree of 
excitement that has few precedents. The political side. 
of the situation received a thorough airing on the floor 
of the Senate and only 19 votes were cast against a 
resolution introduced by Senator Hitchcock requesting 
a five-day suspension of the order to allow those oppos- 
ing it to be heard. The passage of a day or two, how- 
ever, brought into plainer view the practical side of the 
order. 

At first there were few who would admit that the 
order has a practical side, but it was not long before 
the voices of the friends of the Fuel Administration 
could be heard. They declared that there is nothing 
quixotic about the order, but that it is a business propo- 
sition to which many far-seeing business men had sub- 
scribed prior to its promulgation. They pointed out 
that mines are in no way interfered with and that there 
is no interference in the normal course of coal traffic 
until the cars reach destination, when distribution is 
superintended so as to allow the building up of slight 
reserves on the part of the consumers in whose hands it 
is most necessary to have an adequate supply of coal. 

It was also pointed out that care was taken to protect 
coke ovens, food industries and others which naturally 
were entitled to exemption. Just as in the case of the 
selective service act, every effort was made to make it 
apply equally to all similarly situated. One prominent 
manufacturer was quoted by the friends of the Fuel 
Administration as declaring the five-day shutdown as 
the best possible step that could be taken to benefit the 
manufacturer, even if no consideration is taken of the 
good to be derived from clearing up the transportation 
situation. This manufacturer is said to hold the opinion 
that there is not a plant in the United States that will 
not profit as a result of the shutdown. It will give them 
a chance, he says, to oil up, overhaul and get into shape 
to continue operation under high pressure. 

Most of the coal operators, judging from the opinions 
expressed in their communications to Washington and 
from the verbal expression of those in the capital, re- 
gard the order as primarily a railroad relief measure. 
Many of them think that Dr. Garfield unwittingly is 
pulling Mr. McAdoo’s chestnuts out of the fire. They 
admit that manufacturing plants were speeded too high 
for the railroads, but they believe the situation should 
have been remedied by a direct order from Mr. McAdoo, 
who, they declare, could have met the situation simply 
by keeping new traffic off the rails and by requiring 
more prompt unloading of equipment and more efficiency 
in the return of empty cars. The opinion is expressed 
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that Mr. McAdoo will be beset by criticism if he does 
not succeed in eliminating congestion after the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator has shut up the country for five days. 
After this, many think there will be no excuse for a 
condition which permitted 45 miles of anthyvacite trains 
to be stalled and which caused great coal-producing dis- 
tricts, such as the Kanawha field, to be impotent in re- 
lieving the coal shortage by receiving 7400 cars when 
59,000 were urgently needed. 

It is admitted that, had Dr. Garfield’s arguments for 
his order been presented a day or two before its is- 
suance, the storm of disapproval would have been less 
severe. As it was, Dr. Garfield’s defense of the order 
was not issued until Jan. 18. This defense is regarded 
very generally here as being a very able one. It reads 
as follows in its entirety: 


The most urgent thing to be done is to send to the 
American forces abroad and to the Allies the food and 
war supplies which they vitally need. War munitions, 
food, manufactured articles of every description, lie at our 
Atlantic ports in tens of thousands of tons, while literally 
hundreds of ships, waiting loaded with war goods for our 
men and the Allies, cannot take the seas because their 
bunkers are empty of coal. The coal to send them on their 
way is waiting behind the congested freight that has 
jammed all terminals. 

It is worse than useless to bend our energies to more 
manufacturing when what we have already manufactured 
lies at tidewater congesting terminal facilities, jamming 
the railroad yards and sidetracks for long distances back 
into the country. No power on earth can move this freight 
into the war zone where it is needed until we supply the 
ships with fuel. 

Once the docks are cleared of the valuable freight for 
which our men and associates in the war now wait in vain, 
then again our energies and power may be turned to 
manufacturing, more efficient than ever, so that a steady 
and uninterrupted stream of vital supplies may be this 
Nation’s answer to the Allies’ cry for help. 

It has been excess of production, in our war-time speed- 
ing up, that has done so much to cause congestion on our 
railroads; that has filled the freight yards to overflowing; 
that has cluttered the docks of our Atlantic ports with 
goods waiting to go abroad. At tidewater the flood of 
freight has stopped. The ships were unable to complete 
the journey from our factories to the war depots behind 
the firing line. 

Added to this has been the difficulty of transporting coal 
for our own domestic needs. On top of these difficulties 
has come one of the most terribly severe winters we have 
known in years. 

The wheels were choked and stopped; zero weather and 
snowbound trains; terminals congested; harbors with ship- 
ping frozen in; rivers and canals impassable—it was use- 
less to continue manufacture and pile confusion on top of 
confusion. A clear line from the manufacturing establish- 
ments to the seaboard and beyond; that was the imperative 
need. It was like soldiers marching to the front. The 
men in the foremost ranks must have room to move. 

More than a shock was needed to make a way through 
that congestion at the terminals and on the docks so that 
the aid so vitally needed by the Allies could get through. 

The incidental effect of this transportation situation on 
coal production has been disastrous. There is and always 
has been plenty of fuel, but it cannot be moved to those 
places where it is so badly needed while railroad lines and 
terminals are choked. Throughout the coal fields scores, 
even hundreds, of mines are lying idle because of railroad 
inability to supply the cars to carry away their product. 
‘oal mines cannot operate without cars. Cars cannot be 
upplied while the railroads are crippled by the present 
‘reight congestion; which keeps idle cars lying useless in 
he freight yards. 

In the past week the production of coal has been disas- 
‘ously reduced. Reports in some cases have shown 90 
er cent. of the mines in certain fields closed completely. 
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Whatever the cost we must pay it so that 
in the face of the enemy there can never be the reproach 


This is war! 


that we held back from doing our full share. Those ships 
laden with our supplies of food for men and food for guns 
must have coal and put to sea. 





Baltimore & Ohio Does Not Have To 
Furnish Cars to Wagon Mines 


Refusal, under certain conditions, of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. to supply coal cars for the use of wagon mines 
is upheld in a tentative report made public Monday, 
Jan. 21, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Since 
July 24, 1917, the Baltimore & Ohio has refused to sup- 
ply wagon mines with open-top cars for loading and 
shipping of coal from its public team tracks. The rail- 
road continues to supply such equipment to mines 
equipped with tipples, and to wagon mines where the 
loading is accomplished on private or industrial tracks. 
Box cars only are furnished for team-track loading. 
The commission holds that: “Although in its nature a 
discrimination as between shippers as a class, this prac- 
tice is shown to operate in the interests of the public as 
a whole; and in the light of such results it is neither an 
unjust discrimination nor is it unduly prejudicial with- 
in the meaning of Sec. 3 of the regulating statute.” 





Peabody Suggests Price Changes 


Testifying before the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee, Jan. 17, Francis S. Peabody made the following 
suggestions with regard to price: 

All coal from seams 36 in. and under, $4; from seams 
36 to 48 in., $3.50; from seams 48 in. to 5 ft., $3; from 
seams, 5 ft. to 6 ft., $2.50. All the prices mentioned are 
for mine-run. 

Mr. Peabody specified that the Bureau of Mines is to 
establish the practical commercial ash content in all 
fields, this finding to be used as a standard. Coal, with 
ash exceeding the standard, is to be penalized $1 a ton. 
A premium of 10c. a ton is to be allowed on prepared 
sizes. An addition of 20c. per ton is to be allowed for 
coal that is picked over the picking table. Coal handled 
through washers or spiralizers would be allowed a prem- 
ium of 30c. a ton. 

The zoning plan proposed by Mr. Peabody and an ana- 
lysis of the law governing the sale of coal in England 
were embodied in the record of the committee in con- 
nection with Mr. Peabody’s testimony. 





Weekly Production Statistics 


Weather conditions are blamed largely for a decided 
decrease in the average daily production of bituminous 
coal for the week ended Jan. 12. The average daily 
production was 1,735,023 tons, making the week’s pro- 
duction 10,410,140 tons. Beehive coke, to the amount 
of 586,628 tons, was produced for the week ended Jan. 
12, which shows a decided improvement over the preced- 
ing week. Anthracite shipments for the week under re- 
view were 35,720 cars, which still is considerably under 
the average. These figures are compiled from the re- 
turns to the United States Geological Survey. 

An analysis of production during the week ended Jan. 
5 shows that the percentage of full-time output was 74. 
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This compares with 75.4 per cent. for the week preced- 
ing. C. E. Lesher, the geologist in charge of coal sta- 
tistics at the Geological Survey, makes the following 
comment on conditions during the week of Jan. 5: 


Throughout the United States the ratio of tonnage pro- 
duced to full-time capacity amounted to 74 per cent. dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 5. Although ap»roximately the 
same proportion of the potential capacity was lost during 
the week of New Year’s as during Christmas week, there 
was a change in the relative importance of the causes of 
loss. Losses due to labor declined from 10.1 per cent. 
during Christmas week to 3.1 per cent. during the week 
of New Year, while at the same time losses attributed to 
shortage of cars increased from 9.4 to 17 per cent. 

Improved working conditions were reported from Illinois, 
Indiana, central Pennsylvania, the Winding Gulf and Pan- 
handle districts of West Virginia; from the Cumberland- 
Piedmont field, western Kentucky, and the entire region of 
the South and West, from Virginia and Alabama to Kansas 
and Missouri, and the Rocky Mountain States. Unfavor- 
able conditions were reported from Ohio, western Pennsy/- 
vania, Somerset County, Pennsylvania, northeastern Ken- 
tucky, and in the high-volatile, Junior Philippi, and Fair- 
mont districts of West Virginia. In each of these fields 
the decline in production was attributed to a lack of cars 
more acute than that experienced during the weck before. 


The total capacity of the country’s byproduct coke 
plants is approximately 500,000 tons per week. During 
the week ended Jan. 5, operation was at 81.1 per cent. 
of full-time capacity. The chief limiting factor was the 
inability of operators to secure coal. 





State Fuel Administrators Given Power 
To Divert Coal or Coke 


Formal authority to divert coal or coke to meet 
the emergency demands of domestic consumers was 
conferred on State Administrators in a _ regulation 
promulgated on Jan. 14 by the United States Fuel 
Administrator, Harry A. Garfield. State Administrators 
were authorized to make diversions to relieve distress 
in a telegram sent by the U. S. Fuel Administrator on 
Dec. 31. The order promulgated on Jan. 14 confirms 
that authority. It provides: 


Whenever the state fuel administrator in any state is of 
opinion that, in the present exigency occasioned by the war 
in which the United States is now engaged, the consumers 
in any city, town or other locality in such state are in press- 
ing need of coal or coke for domestic use, whether by 
reason of a general shortage of coal or coke therein or of 
an unequal distribution among the residents thereof, and 
that there is actual or threatened inconvenience and suffer- 
ing of the population therein, or that any public utility 
in such state conducting a service essential to the health, 
convenience or industrial activity of any of the people of 
such state, is in danger of discontinuance for lack of coal 
or coke, so that in either case the efficiency and ability of 
the people of such state, or any part thereof, for perform- 
ing their part in the conduct of the war may be lessened or 
impaired, such state fuel administrator may take the action 
hereinafter indicated. 

He may divert to or for the use of such domestic con- 
sumers, or to or for the use of any such public utility, any 
coal or coke in transit by railroad or other conveyance 
within such state and consigned or intended for delivery to 
any consumer, dealer or other party therein for consump- 
tion, sale or use in such state. Such diversions shall be 
made in accordance with the lawfully published tariffs and 
reasonable regulations of the railroads now under control 
of the United States Director General of Railroads. As 
soon as practical after diversion the state fuel administra- 
tor shall cause notice te be sent both to the shipper and to 
the consignee of the coal or coke so diverted; and the 
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shipper thereof will be expected, so far and as soon as 
practical, to replace for such consignee an equal amount 
of coal or coke of the same grade and quality as that 
diverted. ; 

As a supplement to this regulation, the Fuel Admini- 
strator on Jan. 15 directed that all shipments diverted 
under the authority conferred in the regulation should 
be made at the Government prices for the coal or coke. 
Under the regulation, all coal, whether it has been sold 
and shipped or not, shall be subject to diversion at the 
Government prices. The shipper of diverted coal will, 
however, be allowed to collect a charge of 15c. per ton 
to cover handling, provided no jobbers’ commission 


is added to the price. 

The regulation of Jan. 15 on this point reads: 

All shipments of coal, whether f.o.b. mines or otherwise, 
and all shipments of coke f.o.b. ovens or at place of storage 
or otherwise, shail be made subject to the diversion of 
such coal or coke by the United States Fuel Administrator 
or any persons acting under his authority, to any persons 
or. consumers, and for any of the purposes heretofore or 
hereafter authorized by him. The title of the purchaser, 
consignee or consumer, in the case of any such shipments 
of coal or coke, which by custom or law might become vested 
at the time and place of such shipment, shall from and 
after the effective date hereof be subject to the condition 
that the coal or coke so shipped may be diverted as afore- 
said, and that in case of any such diversion, the title and 
interest of such purchaser, consignee or consumer with re- 
spect to any coal or coke so diverted shall be completely 
divested and terminated and his liability to pay therefor 
shall cease. The person or consumer to whom any such 
coal or coke is diverted shall become liable as of the time 
of such diversion to pay to the shipper thereof the price 
in force at the date of shipment as fixed therefor by or 
under authority of the President of the United States, 
plus transportation charges thereon and plus a handling 
charge of 15c. a net ton to cover costs of rebuilding, collec- 
tion and replacement. If such handling charge is made no 
jobber’s commission shall be added to the mine’s price. 
If the coal or coke so diverted was shipped under a valid 
and enforcible contract the quantity thereof so diverted 
shall not be charged against the amount to which the con- 
tract applied. 

Effective at 7 a.m., on Jan. 15, 1918. 

(Signed) H. A. GARFIELD, 
United States Fuel Administrator. 





Brief Washington Notes 


At the request of the Fuel Administrator, the Di- 
rector General of the Railroads placed an embargo on 
open-top cars suitable for coal loading, so as to reserve 
this class of equipment exclusively for the handling of 
coal. 


Both the Shipping Board and the Fuel Administra- 
tion have sent representatives to New York to assist 
A. H. Smith, the Director General of Railroads, in mak- 
ing arangements looking to the pooling of facilities for 
bunkering ships in New York harbor. 

East St. Louis has the reputation of being able to 
make itself heard. This was fully borne out by the 
manner in which the Illinois city protested against the 
Fuel Administrator’s order, which closed its industries 
and allowed those of St. Louis to continue operation un- 
interruptedly. East St. Louis interests were anxious 
to have themselves included with St. Louis in being 
exempt from the order. The protest nearly resulted, it 
is said, in the inclusion of St. Louis in the territory. 
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General Labor Review 


A splendid spirit animates the mine workers at their 
biennial convention. In the face of great naticnal needs 
almost every mine leader has become a patriot. The one 
or two who have not risen to the occasion have been a 
thorn in the flesh of the union for years and are a festering 


sore today. It is just to say they are few and unpopular. ° 


Central Illinois and the Southwestern coal field seem 
full of disturbing elements. The union cannot overlook 
these men. It would be best to appoint a body of spell- 
binders to bring these men to a better mind. No work 
could do more to redound to the credit of the union. 


LEAVING EVERYTHING Up TO THE MINE OPERATOR 


The mine workers near Shamokin want to use the strike 
as a club to bring the street-car companies to time. The 
operator is being made “the goat” for all the mine workers’ 
troubles. After a while the men at the “Millennium Col- 
liery” will quit work to make Maria put pumokin pie in her 
husband’s pail and make Billy carry in a pail of coal. 
An editorial in the present issue gives further considera- 
tion to this question. The central Illinois miners are ask- 
ing to ride free to work, the operator to pay the bill. Is 
it not a fact that the miners have a contract, twice re- 
vised, already? Does the Ways ‘and Means Committee 
believe that a new contract should be written every. month? 


MINE WORKERS SUPPORTING CHICAGO LAWBREAKERS 


One of the mine workers’ locals, near Harrisburg, II1., 
is alleged to have levied an improper assessment which 
was to be used in defense of some Industrial Workers of 
the World, who are under arrest in Chicago. Most of the 
members 'in the local refused to pay the assessment and 
an investigation is now being made. 

A strike of 250 miners in the employ of the Durham Coal 
and Iron Co., at Pittsburg, Ga., recently took place and 
lasted a week, when a compromise was effected. The men 
demanded an increase of 20 per cent. on the present price, 
which is 85c. per ton. Details of the settlement are not 
available. 


MINERS DECIDE THAT PENALTY CLAUSE IS REASONABLE 


Strange to say, the penalty clause created no trouble 
at the meeting of the international convention and no 
oratory was needed to stay the discontent, for help came 
from a totally unexpected source. Peter McKesky, classed 
as a radical of radicals, formerly an anthracite miner but 
now in the bituminous fields of western Pennsylvania, 
rose and said: “The penalty clause is all right and I 
am going to stand for the agreement.” Peter, during 
his short stay in the Pittsburgh region, has made him- 
self quite objectionable to the Fuel Administration. He 
was arrested for staging an illegal strike and for his of- 
fense was lodged in jail. But it is all over now. He made 
his confession of error and took the convention by storm. 


ANTHRACITE MEN KEEP HANDS OFF Sort COAL 


The anthracite mine workers do not want their bitumi- 
us fellows to interfere in their business and showed 
cir restraint by not discussing the penalty clause, which 
s no application to the anthracite region. District of- 
als from Ohio, Illinois, western Kentucky and Tennessee 
| fully 20 delegates indorsed the agreement. The oppo- 
on completely faded away. The officials declared that 
the penalty clause was deleted the whole contract would 
erased with it. One part was as binding as the other. 
clauses stand and fall together. It is finaily decided 
the foreign language section in the United Mine Work- 
Journal is to be maintained. 


United Mine Workers’ Convention 


The convention of the United Mine Workers is justifying 
the good will of those who have always hoped for the best 
from the union. Those who have declared that the United 
Mine Workers were United States citizens and bound in 
the long run to act as patriots and hard-headed sensible 
men, who could be trusted with a degree of confidence, have 
reason not to be ashamed. 

In fact, the men of whom we have most to be afraid are 
those who are outside the industry and who interfere with- 
out knowledge. We have the best of men at Washington, 
but as they are out of touch with things as they are, their 
judgments fill us with apprehension. Eventually, perhaps, 
when they come from the Land of Dreams to the Country 
of Things That Are, we may get/better Government and 
important results. 


HAVE No TIME FOR BLACKGUARDING OPERATORS 


But when the miners talk of coal, they sveak of some- 
thing of which they are sure, and that their fingers have 
handled. They don’t waste time blackguarding the opera- 
tors, for they know that whatever their faults may be— 
and like everyone else they are not perfect—they are trying 
to do their best to produce coal as fast as the railroads will 
let them. 

There is no class in coal mining except the coal-industry 
class. Given a chance, the coal men, from operator to 
miner, will produce coal to their utmost ability at least 
so long as the war lasts. ‘Witness the comment of; Frank 
J. Hayes, president of the United Mine Workers: “It is too 
bad that the American people are suffering the hardships 
of a coal famine when they have an inexhaustible supply 
of coal almost at their doors. Had the miners been pro- 
vided with an adequate car supply during the past year the 
coal market would have been glutted and not an industry 
nor a domestic consumer could have suffered from the 
deplorable condition that now exists. 


“MAKE Every SACRIFICE To Boost PRODUCTION” 


“As president of the United Mine Workers of America I 
have repeatedly urged our membership of 450,000 to make 
every possible sacrifice to boost production, realizing that 
congested railroad transportation would eventually result 
in the shortage with which we are confronted today. In no 
branch of industry do employees brave greater dangers or 
make larger sacrifices than in coal mining. 

“It is my hope that something can be done to eliminate 
the widespread suffering threatened and, to that end, I 
again ask the codperation of every mine worker, requesting 
you, one and all, to do your best to produce a maximum 
output day by day. In many localities miners are practi- 
cally working only half time. They have been discouraged 
somewhat by car shortages, but I am sure they will bend 
every effort when cars are available ‘to do their bit big.’” 


MINERS Not To BLAME FOR RECENT SHUTDOWN 


Ex-president J. P. White said: “It is to be regretted that 
the car shortage makes necessary the Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator’s orders restricting manufacturing and busi- 
ness. Our sympathy goes out to the wage earners who will 
keenly feel the effects of this step. 

“The miners are fortunate that this action can in no way 
be attributed to them, for they have responded loyally and 
cooperated to their utmost in attempts to supply the needs 
of the Government and the people. The situation is to be 
attributed to inadequate car supply. The miners now, as 
in the past, will be found ready and willing to do their part 
loyally and to produce the coal needed by the nation. 
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“The stern realities of the situation are brought home to 
every citizen. The hour of sacrifice is here and will and 
must be met. With the most abundant facilities for pro- 
ducing fuel, we find the activities of the miners reduced 
and the mines idle only because our transportation facilities 
are wholly inadequate to meet nationa! necessities.” 

When the resolution urging the Federal investigators be 
given complete power to interpret contracts existing be- 
tween mine workers and operators was introduced, it found 
much opposition. The mine workers, as also the operators, 
do not feel great confidence in fuel administrators. These 
disinterested but untrained officials do not understand min- 
ing conditions and would be likely to make unfortunate 
decisions and to be somewhat slow in making them. 


Do Not WANT FEDERAL ARBITRATION OF DISPUTES 


Several of the speakers declared at the convention that 
appointing such arbitraters would be a serious blunder. 
It would only complicate mine labor troubles. However, 
we are not disposed to believe that there are labor troubles 
in prospect. The mine workers ar showing an excellent 
spirit, and the disposition to do right and take a generous 
view of matters is growing steadily. The operators are 
similarly being drawn in sympathy and interest to the side 
of their men. Many occasions for bitterness in the past 
are now entirely unlikely to make trouble. 

The proposal to give such powers to Federal investiga- 
tors was contained in a resolution which sought to provid2 
a means by which the operators’ accusations that the mine 
workers were deliberate slackers might be refuted. The 
resolution brought the first real fight of the convention. 
The creation of a Federal commission was suggested, com- 
posed of an equal number of employers and employees, 
whose duty it would be to investigate charges made by 
both parties to the wage contract. 


AFRAID IT MIGHT END IN LABOR CONSCRIPTION 


White, Hayes, Green, Walker and the committee men 
before whom the resolution was considered declared that 
such a step would possibly invite the conscription of labor. 
White and Hayes denied that the charges occasionally made 
by a few operators were given credence at Washington. 
He assured the author of the resolution that the Govern- 
ment knew of the truth or falsity of the reports charging 
miners in various localities with slacking. 

Of course there are slackers among the mine workers. 
There is no need for a commission, for it could only deter- 
mine what we well know, that you can’t expect to find 
450,000 men with a single purpose. It is not to be expected 
that all the locals will be found free of pro-Germanism and 
Bolshevikism. But as a body the union needs no defender. 
It is the duty of the union, as it will be its pleasure, to 
bring .these wilful men to a better mind. 

Let the union cease to try to defend itself. It can only 
fall into public disesteem by so doing. It will be obliged to 
admit, after an investigation has been made, that some 
men have been unpatriotic. That is an unfortunate admis- 
sion for anybody to have to make. 


To ANSWER UNION CRITICS BY DEEDS, NoT WorpDs 


Instead of arriving at such a result, how much better to 
obtain by enthusiastic work a good reputation such as will 
come from activity in ridding the union of such slackers 
and from coercion used against men who are seeking 
excuses rather than opportunities for service. What we 
want to know is not how few slackers there are in the 
union, but how numerous are the boosters and patriots; not 
how many commandments have been broken, but how much 
good has been done. 

That the present shortage of labor is a “bugaboo,” and 
that women should not be permitted to take the place of 
men in laborious tasks, was decided by the convention in 
a resolution asking that the Department of Labor investi- 
gate the alleged labor shortage and the replacing of men 
with women in positions requiring heavy toil. 

Thomas Kennedy declared the lengthening of the working 
day in the anthracite region would not increase preduction, 
but on the contrary would disorganize the present efficient 
foree, as mine material was hard to obtain. Internationa) 


officials were instructed to conduct an educational campaign 
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for codéperative stores throughout the jurisdiction of the 
United Mine Workers. 

Food Administrator Hoover will be asked to require the 
operators to notify miners every day whether the mine wil) 
operate on the day following. The miners waste the 
lunches which they bring to work whenever the mine does 
not operate, so the prior notice, if procurable from the 
Government operated railroad, will act as a food-conserva- 
tion measure. Canadian delegates assert that hundreds of 
Chinese are being brought to Canada on their way to 
France and are being detained there. A campaign is to 
be started at once to secure for the new district in West 
Virginia—No. 29—10,000 new members. 

Mother Jones, who was one of the orators, advised 
against political fights within the organization, and sup. _ 
ported Wilson and Hayes. She also advocated the orga- 
nization of the Pocahontas field. 





Union Statistician’s Report Is 
Extremely Interesting 


The report of John L. Lewis, vice president and, till re- 
cently, statistician of the organization and business man- 
ager of the United Mine Workers’ Journal, contains many 
items of interest. Among Mr. Lewis’ interesting state- 
ments stood out prominently the following: “Since and be- 
ginning with the year 1912 the United Mine Workers have 
secured wage advances from 30 to 104 per cent., varying ac- 
cording to the kind of labor performed.” 

Mr. Lewis went on to speak of these increases as if they 
were actual advances. He did not actually declare the 
increase in wages outran the increases in the cost of living 
or outran the advances in other crafts, but he suggested 
as much when he said: “Our union has been successful in 
securing wages that rightfully place the earning power 
of the mine workers on a par with the [workers belonging 
to] other stable unions comprising the American labor 
movement.” Clearly then in the mind of Mr. Lewis the 
wage increases granted represent a revision of the social 
status of the mine workers and not merely, as has been 
claimed, a revision of wage rates to accord with rising 
costs of living. 


LEWIS DEFENDS APPEAL FOR INCREASED WAGES 


He then considers the action of the union in asking for 
new wage scales during the life of a contract. “It is ar- 
gued by some [from the context it appears he means mem- 
bers of other international trade unions—Editor] that the 
opening of a wage agreement and the increasing of wages 
during the life of a contract is a policy fraught with great 
danger. They reason that if an agreement can be opened 
to secure an increase that the precedent thereby established 
is in reality an invitation to the coal operators to demand 
a lowering of the wage schedules in periods of depression 
in the coal industry. I am firmly convinced that such opin- 
ions are mistaken. If we maintain our strong union in the 
future as in the past (and I am convinced we will) and 
continue to prosecute strong organizing campaigns in the 
unorganized coal fields, I feel sure there is no power strong 
enough to dislodge our institution from the achievements 
we have won or to compel our members to labor under con- 
ditions which are worse than those of the present time.” 


UNION WAGE PAWL WorKS ONLY IN ONE DIRECTION 


In short, trade unionism is like a pawl on the wage-rate 
ratchet. It will permit the wage rate to work only one 
way, so long as it is not thrown out of gear altogether. On 
the whole, Mr. Lewis does not miss the truth very much. 
No one expects, and few even wish, to deprive the mine 
worker of his increased wage and improved social status, 
some of which is unfortunately negatived by the uncer- 
tainty of his working opportunity. 

It may be noted also that here, as also later, in 
speech Mr. Lewis shows himself in- accord with his chief 
Frank J. Hayes, and his former chief, John P. White, 1 
regard to the advantage and moral rectitude of trying * 
extend the domain of the union during the war. | 
words clearly show that when he says, “If we . . . cn 
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tinue to prosecute strong organizing campaigns in the un- 
organized coal fields, I feel there is no power strong enough 
to dislodge our institution.” 

Does Mr. Lewis’ statistical statement open with a wage 
report, a membership report or with a report of idle time? 
Not at all, but with a map showing the number of men who 
have volunteered and been drafted. The United Mine 
Workers are solidly behind the war for democracy and 
solidly behind the draft. Says the report with due reason: 
“The United Mine Workers has just cause to feel proud of 
the unbounded patriotism proved by the enlistment of 19,135 
members in the nation’s service and 60,604 subject to 
draft.” Then follows a statement which we quote, but with- 
out indorsement: “The largest number of men in the ser- 
vice of any organization or industry is our proud boast.” 
It is hard to believe that the mine workers can outstrip 
the farmers of America in an aggregate count of con- 
scripts and volunteers. 


MINE TRANSPORTATION ForRCES ARE INADEQUATE 


However, the statistician goes on to say: “From the 
reports received from 544 locals, the transportation sys- 
tem seems to have been the only branch of mine service in 
which a shortage of men could be claimed, and such claims 
were limited to a comparatively few localities. In many 
localities reports indicated crowded conditions in the mines, 
notwithstanding a liberal response tc the Government’s 
call for men.” 

The table shows the number of members, the number 
who have probably volunteered and been drafted and the 
number probably subject to draft: 


Number of Volunteers Subject to 
State Members and Draftees Draft 

Pennsylvania _. eT ere . 145,423 8,302 23,537 
RRR ae ou Sha i'd yee woe cee 87,189 3,269 13,863 
SC See aoe Baty Sit nase nae tte . ss 1,561 7,129 
RS 5 ar le Pat ane. val Gh tas poi are doirne aae . 24,649 3,471 
WGnE UNIONS oe Cece eo Oh oe een 18,510 1,036 3,527 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas........ 14,632 2,086 
lowa..... Ets ; 13,288 460 671 
Tennessee and Eastern Kentucky....... 12,322 702 1,910 
_ Na ari ie Saris eA VIS SIN ae 9,231 392 1,707 
Missouri ACA Fe Oe Gi Pete Ce eee re SRY en 7,945 373 636 
ae ARMM Fed gal aye park Sae-dck-c tate Cae 6,949 360 1,431 
Alabama Rete et See ey Ar a oe 5,885 253 1,083 
WeOBMMUOR 5 ois. wig case ead 5,591 269 985 
Colorado and New Mexico. .......... ; 5,213 328 608 
Western Kentucky ‘ ; ae 4,446 104 742 
REL a0 ew WS as 6 ERE 3,971 176 664 
Maryland Reva aes 2,512 152 232 
Michigan............ RA hee Arty Be a 2,005 34 322 

410,314 19,135 64,604 


As stated, the table is based on reports from 544 locals, 
the percentages obtained in any one state from the locals 
reporting being used to determine the number of men volun- 
teering and drafted or subject to draft in the other unions 
of the same state. About 4.82 men out of every 100, in 
the unions reporting, volunteered or were drafted. About 
17.62 men out of every hundred, in the unions reporting, 
are subject to draft. 


MINERS Have AsBout 33,000 DRAFTED MEN ALREADY 


As a footnote Mr. Lewis says: “If the draft has oper- 
ated throughout the coal industry in union and nonunion 
fields in the same degree, the number of the volunteered 
and the drafted men will reach 33,525. The number sub- 
ject to draft will be 112,831. These figures are based on 
the total number of men employed in the industry being 
720,971 as reported by the Geological Survey” (for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1917). 

The figures Mr. Lewis gives for coal production lost by 
car shortage are quite inadequate. One hesitates therefore 
to quote them. The tonnage lost in 11 months by the unions 
reporting was 8,577,883 tons. What Mr. Lewis thinks 
of these figures is shown by the statement: “It is esti- 
mated that with the same force of miners and mine labor- 
‘rs employed in and about the mines, without the addition 
of new machinery, more than 920,000,000 tons of coal can 
»e produced annually in the United States, an excess pro- 
luction of 3,000,000 tons over America’s maximum de- 
mand.” However, much that Mr. Lewis says about the 
abor shortage is only partially truth. 

Miners are veritably scarce in the anthracite region. In 
‘he bituminous region they are only scarce in proportion 
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to mine capacity. In many of the bituminous regions of 
the East it is certain that more men are little needed. They 
might load the cars supplied a little faster if they were 
there, they might clean the coal a little better if they were 
competing with one another, but they would be idle much of 
the time. Many of the idle men in other industries, con- 
cerning whom Mr. Lewis speaks, should be idle as long as 
they persist in continuing at unwarworthy tasks. War- 
worthy industry would soon absorb them if they would 
transfer their much-needed services, but like the miners 
they take to a new job as unwillingly as they would to a 
new nationality. 


TREMENDOUS DRAIN PLACED ON THE COAL INDUSTRY 


Take from the coal industry the 112,831 men subject to 
draft, and take as many more into munitions work, and you 
will get a most acute shortage in the anthracite industry 
and a real stringency in the bituminous mines. Five men 
in 100 are gone to the army and 18 men in that 100 are 
yet to go and then doubtless some more. Who will not say 
that the strain will be tremendous. 

When we get a drain equivalent to that which has been 
made on the smaller English-speaking man power of the 
British empire—in which nation 7,500,000 have already 
been enlisted or drafted—we shall find that there is a real 
shortage of men. No one can but sympathize, however, 
with those who look askance at yellow labor as a means of 
meeting the question and who wait to solve the problem 
till the moment when it becomes more painfully apparent 
and who feel that when all labor is converted to war work 
will be time enough to talk about inviting, like France, 
the codperation of the patient but unassimilable workers be- 
yond the seas. It is well, however, to let them know that 
it is in the farming district that men are most needed and 
not in the mines. It is doubtful whether even idle miners 
would be willing to go back to the farms. Those who talk 
yellow labor most earnestly are seeking to introduce it in 
the raising of foodstuffs so that our mining and manufac- 
turing men will have food to eat. 





Miners Make Complaints in Illinois 


The mine workers of the Illinois subdistrict No. 5 in 
central Illinois have a new Ways and Means Council, com- 
posed of representatives of the various locals. It meets 
every 60 days and undertakes to better such conditions 
in and around the mines as are not sufficiently general to be 
taken care of in joint conferences. Disputes growing out 
of conditions peculiar to a single mine have been a prolific 
cause of local strikes and have retarded production to no 
inconsiderable extent. Officers of the union say that this 
Ways and Means Council is intended to afford a means of 
settling these disputes and of averting local strikes. It 
seems, however, to have an entirely different purpose and 
to be disposed to break contracts and make trouble. 


MINERS Don’t Want To PAY CARFARE 


The council met the other day at Springfield and dis- 
cussed compensation for the removal of impurities from 
the coal, free transportation to the mines, abolition of over- 
time and increased compensation for miners who work 
in “bad places.” It seems that in the Springfield dis- 
trict a considerable amount of fireclay mixes with the 
coal when it is shot and as a fine is imposed upon the min- 
ers if any of the fireclay is found in the cars, the miners 
expend time and labor in keeping the coal clear. For 
this work, according to the resolutions adopted by the 
council, they believe that they should receive reasonable 
compensation. 

It was further resolved that where the mines are opened 
so far from the dwellings of the miners that train service is 
necessary, it should be furnished free by the operators. 
It was resolved that overtime be abolished except in case 
of extreme emergency involving danger to life, limb or 
property, and should then be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half, Sundays to be considered overtime. A demand 
was made that $5 a day should be paid for men compelled 
to work in “bad places.” 
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The Heart of the Trouble 


‘HE interview with Dr. Garfield printed on the fore- 

word page of this issue will leave in the mind of the 
careful reader one big outstanding fact, and that is 
that this country is suffering more from a shortage of 
motive power for transportation than from any other 
cause. 

It is all very well to talk of car shortage, and no one 
doubts that we have too few cars; but even if we had 
an abundance of cars, there are not enough locomotives 
to pull them from the mines and mills to the markets. 
Locomotives cannot be built in a day or in a month. 
During recent years, the railroads of this country have 
ordered less than one-half as many engines as are re- 
quired to maintain transportation lines on an adequate 
basis of operation. 

The pity of it all is that while American industries 
have been developing at an unprecedented pace the one 
vital link in the chain has grown weaker until the final 
break has come. In an emergency that threatens the 
life of the Nation we find ourselves helpless through our 
inability to transport the things we manufacture. No 
quick remedy can be provided. There is only one way, 
and that is to promptly increase the efficiency of loco- 
motive service and of car service. 

We can no longer dally with the situation. Stern 
measures must be adopted. The Fuel Administrator is 
right in saying that we must abolish all cross-hauling, 
that we must put into operation an intelligent zone sys- 
tem, and above all else that we must make it prohibitive 
for any individual or any company to hold goods in a 
railroad car longer than 24 hours. If the situation is 
as critical as we are told it is, then a demurrage penalty 
measured in dollars is not enough. It would be well to 
establish a ruling that will carry with it the penalty of 
imprisonment for anyone who does not unload freight 
within 24 hours. The Government being the worst of- 
fender, of course, there would be a small army of 
quartermasters in jail; but it is likely that before long 
freight and coal cars would be unloaded promptly. Let 
us all prayerfully hope that Director McAdoo will act 
promptly and effectively. 


Need for Anthracite Inspection 

HE frequency with which one hears complaints of 

the impurity of anthracite leads one to feel that 
an anthracite inspection service should be established. 
There is no question but all the reputable elements in 
the anthracite region, probably over 95 per cent. of the 
shippers of anthracite, would be glad to submit their 
shipments to an impartial force of inspection. In that 
manner they would be able to maintain the reputation of 
the region for honest methods. They are beginning to 
fear that the public, finding slate in the coal in large 
quantities, will blame companies indiscriminately or 
rather will select the largest companies, who are invari- 
ably held to be at fault whenever anything goes wrong. 





At the meeting of the Engineers Society of North- 
eastern Pennsylvania, held in Scranton, Jan. 17, one of 
the Canadian representatives, Major M. S. Boehm, 169th 
Battalion Canadian Infantry, said that “Coming up on 
the car to Scranton from Wilkes-Barre . . I heard 
it said that the operators were adulterating the coal 
sent out. If that is true, and I only quote it as | 
heard it, and I do not wish you to think that I indorse 
the statement, it is the most damnable piece of traitor- 
ism possible in a free country. It is a dastardly act, -if 
true. Remember, gentlemen, we are standing on the 
brink of hell. It is all over if Great Britain and Amer- 
ica lose the war and just at present we are not win- 
ning it.” 

On the authority of one of the leading anthracite coal 
men, there was a little too much truth in that statement 
for the anthracite mining men to feel quite easy. Prob- 
ably there is no coal actually adulterated, but coal is be- 
ing put out from culm banks or from some other sources 
where not the slightest pretense of cleaning is made. 

A record of the impurity found by one large com- 
pany showed the slate to run from 25 to 50 per cent. in 
eight different cars. This coal was not shipped by 
the company making the investigation, but by one of the 
so-called independent companies. It is not to be as- 
sumed, of course, that the independent operations are 
usually irresponsible and ship slate and bone coal in ex- 
cessive quantities. 

In fact this is probably by no means true of the 
older independent operators; but there are some fly-by- 
night concerns which have purchased rocky coal dumps 
and lack both conscience and the facilities for making an 
adequate separation of impurities. One would-be coal 
producer recently sought to buy a coal dump and had 
the effrontery to tell the representative of the coal com- 
pany owning it that he would pay more for it than it 
was worth to the company because he could ship all 
the impurities with the coal, whereas the corporation 
having a well-established clientele and an unbending 
conscience, would stand by its standards of preparation 
and ship nothing but clean coal. 

It is remarkable with what persistence in the face of 
the urgent demand and the shortage of cars and labor 
the coal companies are standing by the old-time purity 
standards. One company, by no means the largest, is 
trying to maintain its former scale of purity, and in 
doing this is condemning 40 cars of coal a day and 
sending them back to the breaker to be recleaned. With 
all the anxiety for coal, and in view of the car demur- 
rage thus caused, the action seems too finical rather 
than not finical enough. 

Another company does not condemn cars which have 2 
single per cent. excess of slate. To do so would put 2 
car out of action for 24 hours. The men have instruc- 
tions to make a careful cleaning of the upper two feet 
of coal, and as more than one per cent. of slate is re- 
moved the coal in the car is brought well below the per- 
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mitted figure. However, while thus keeping the slate 
content below the limit it does allow a little excess 
undersize coal to pass muster. 

At the present time the breakers are usually crowded 
to capacity or beyond their rating. Their efficiency is a 
trifle reduced by that fact. Those breakers which still 
depend on men and boys are apt to be undermanned. 
For this reason, there is a tendency to keep a little 
nearer the upper limit of slate content than is desir- 
able. 

There is no disposition observable to depart from 
the strict rulings of past years. The larger anthracite 
operators would be pleased apparently to see everyone 
made to toe the mark which they have always been 
willing to line themselves by. The large concerns es- 
pecially, which have railroad connections, are not a little 
chagrined to know that inferior coal is being sent to 
market and to see it sold under the cachet of the Fuel 
Administration at a price 75c. per ton higher than they 
are allowed to charge for far superior coal. 

Poor coal is not shipped in large quantities, but the 
man who gets it is as painfully present as a sore 
thumb. The man who gets a large percentage of slate 
can say as much as the fifty men who may have bought 
clean coal. Thus the word is spread that all anthracite 
operators are rogues, and the public egged on by the 
newspapers is only too ready to believe it. Inspection 
would not be difficult. The present inspectors with a 
little transference might do the work under the author- 
ity of the Fuel Administration, the Committee on Coal 
Production or the Bureau of Mines. 


Rock Dumping 


cE work of rock dumping varies greatly with the 

depth of spoil to be depos.ted and with the secondary 
purposes kept in view in doing that dumping. The 
most economical dump is a high one. Fortunate, in- 
deed, is the concern which has a dump from 150 to 300 
ft. high, so that the cost of building out to extend the 
dump occurs only infrequently and the cost of widening 
the approach to the dump is not too expensive. Where 
the dump is shallow, it daily goes forward and side 
lumping must be kept up continuously. Where the dump 
is high, it is best to have two dumps and advance them 
alternately. When this is done the idle dump has time 
to complete its inevitable sliding before the dumping 
trestle is built out over the uncertain foundation, and 
somewhat greater boldness in extension is therefore 
possible when that work is done. The extension, also, 
when completed, has to be jacked up less often. 

A freezing spell, or may be a flood of water in the 
run below—there is usually a run or else a discharge of 
water from the mine—will carry away some of the rock 
and perhaps make it both profitable and desirable to go 
on dumping for a while without extending the trestle. 
However, whether extension is necessary or not, the 
dump is solidified during the month’s rest and the ex- 
tension work over the top of the dump brow is fraught 
th less risk of an undesirable subsidence. !t is not 
well, if it ean be avoided, to have water passing under 
lump. At any time it may dam up and carry away a 
ize slice of the fill, breaking the continuity of an im- 
‘tant part of the mine work—dumping rock—and 

ng up a valley for which the mine manager may 
ve other and better uses. 
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Miners’ Time Should Be Saved 


STRIKE is threatened of between 4000 and 5000 

mine workers at Shamokin, Moinit Carmel and 
Kulpmont, Penn. The men want the’ Shamdkin and 
Mount Carmel Trolley Co. to restoré the 5c. fare and 
the Pennsylvania R.R. to reéstablish a miners’ train 
between Shamokin and Mount Carmel. The trolley com- 
pany has just raised its zone rate to 6c. 

The company is to be congratulated that it has been 
able to make such an increase in rate in view of in- 
creased operating costs. It is a pity that it cannot be 
done everywhere. The trolley companies are near the 
end of their string. In a very short while they will 
collapse like the railroad companies, -and then the miners 
will walk to their work or stay at home. 

The miners are suffering a great deal now from slow 
and inadequate transportation to their work. In Scran- 
ton the trolley cars are altogether too few, and it is the 
same everywhere. If lc. or 5c. more per mile will assure 
service, the mine worker will be able to make up the 
difference a dozen times at his work. It is a trying 
matter to wait hours in the snow and then while riding 
to make slow time in cold cars. 

We must pay for what we get. Starve the street-car 
companies, and they will leave you freezing at the street 
corners. Cheap service is poor service. One cannot 
blame a man for being a little niggardly who works by 
the day, but the man whose wage is determined by how 
much he performs can easily afford a few cents to an 
agency that helps him to do more and do it in relative 
comfort. 

If it were unreasonable to pay it, this advice would 
not be given; but it is not an unreasonable demand. If 
the miners were running the cars and not riding in 
them, they would soon change their point of view. The 
condition is nation-wide. Coal is lost daily by ineffi- 
cient street-car transportation, and the street-car com- 
panies should be helped by higher fares and required 
to give good service. 

In conclusion, let us analyze the time value of two 
cents. After all, “time is money” to the poor man as 
also to the rich. If the rich man will give $8 to be speed- 
ed a couple of hours from New York to Chicago, per- 
haps the workingman would be justified in risking a 
penny to be speeded on his way from his home to his 
colliery. If a workingman makes $5 in an eight-hour 
day, he is getting 500 cents for 480 minutes of work. 
That is, he is receiving a penny a minute. So if he can 
save a minute a day by a satisfactory and adequate 
service, it is well worth a cent to him. 

Too lightly, indeed, we regard today the infrequent 
schedule and the overcrowded and unheated car service. 
These features might be overlooked in a metropolis, for 
they save coal; but in a mining community, where coal 
need not be saved, because it does not arrive by railroad, 
there is no reason for making the schedule less fre- 
quent, the space in the car more crowded or the comforts 
less grateful, unless it be because of the growing cost 
of the service. Surely this should be a small objection 
with increasing wages. Must the miner be the only one 
to be accorded an increase to offset the cost of living? 
He is always regretting the rising costs, but secretly he 
believes that he alone should be allowed an advance pro- 
portionate to his increased expenditures. 
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Felhivas a Magyar 
Banyaszokhoz! 


(True translation filed with the postmaster at New York City 
on Jan. 16, 1918 as required by the act of Oct. 15, 1917) 


Ha barmely orszagban haboru ut ki, 

mindazok, akik az ellenseg orszagahoz tar- 
toznak, fogolytaborba lesznek kuldve. 
, Az Egyesult Allamok nem tette ezt. 
Es nem is fogja oket fogolytaborba kuldeni 
mindaddig, mig nyugodtan folytatjak mun- 
kajukat es nem okoznak zavart. 


Senkisem fogja munkajat elvesz- 
teni, mig kotelessegét teljesiti. Mind- 
addig, mig a magyarok rendesen viselked- 
nek, az Egyesult Allamok épen ugy fog 
veluk banni, mint sajat polgaraival. 

Megtakaritott penzukhoz, vagy 
birtokukhoz nem fog hozzanyulni. 
A magyar banyaszok csak halasak lehet- 
nek az Egyesult Allamok e nemeslelkiisé- 
geert. 

Joakaratukat csakis ugy mutat- 
hatjak ki, ha nyugodtan es allandoan 
fognak dolgozni. Ezen nemzet és a ba- 
nyatulajdonosok szivbol elismerik mind- 
azon magyar banyaszok szolgalatait, kik 
allandoan dolgoztak es kepesek voltak 
nagymennyisegu es tiszta szenet banyaszni. 
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Seasonal Freight Rates 


Letter No. 1—In an article entitled “The Principles of 
Coal’s New Program,” which appeared in a recent 
issue of a prominent coal-trade publication, it is stated, 
“If perfection is to be even approximated, certain meth- 
ods of forceful persuasion must be allowed those who 
produce and distribute coal.” 

The writer of the article carefully refrains from men- 
tioning any of the methods he may have in mind, but I 
presume they are such as will tend to stabilize the in- 
dustry by securing as nearly as possible a uniform 
monthly production and distribution of coal to con- 
suming territories. One of the most important of these 
methods, I remember, was strongly advocated, in several 
communications some time ago, by a correspondent of 
the same paper, but it seemingly attracted little at- 
tention. 

The correspondent urged the adoption of “seasonal 
freight rates.” If it is true, as was stated in an address 
made before the Railway Coal Purchasers’ Association 
some years ago, that operating costs for moving freight 
are 30 per cent. less in the summer than in the winter 
season, then it would seem that the railroads could 
profitably make a summer rate of from 20 to 30 per cent. 
less than winter rates, and still keep up their equipment 
and service during the months when traffic fell off and 
so relieve the pressure during the winter months. It 
seems reasonable to expect that this proceeding would, 
at the same time, provide that ‘forceful persuasion” 
that acts automatically. 

In normal times, no retail dealer or power producer 
can safely take the chance of storing large quantities of 
coal, in view of the fact that January prices have often 
been nearly as low as those current the previous July. 
On the basis of 600,000 tons production of hard and soft 
coal there was enough open-car equipment, a year ago, 
to allow a time allowance of 26 days for each car, per 
round trip. With the elimination of long distance move- 
ments where the quality needed can be secured at nearer 
points, the present coal-car equipment, not considering 
box-car shipments, should be ample for distributing 
750,000 tons. per annum, if moved in approximately 
equal monthly installments, providing, of course, some- 
thing is done to increase and conserve motive power. 

Chicago, II. R. T. MCKEEN. 


The Mine Gatehouse 


“Letter No. 1—The suggestion of establishing a gate- 
house at the entrance of a mine, for the purpose of 
checking all persons going in and coming out, which 
Was made the subject of a Foreword in Coal Age, Dec. 8, 
is timely and important to the economical and safe oper- 
at'on of every mine employing from 50 to 100 or more 





‘ven allowing that there is already in use in a mine a 
ge checking-in-and-out system, the idea of a gate- 





house at the entrance presents many advantages. When 
properly located and equipped, and with an active, in- 
telligent man in charge, it would be possible to keep a 
complete record of all men and material passing in and 
out of the mine. This record would frequently prove of 
great value.in the checking up of accounts, proving time- 
sheets and giving other valuable information in respect 
to the operation of the mine. 

My experience during the past twenty odd years con- 
vinces me that a large mine is incomplete without the 
establishment of a well built and thoroughly equipped 
gatehouse where the daily input and output of the mine 
would be fully recorded. Here should be stationed the 
mine clerk, whose duties would be to check all persons 
and material passing in and out of the mine. The 
record should be made on a properly prepared time- 
sheet. There should be a reliable clock for the purpose 
of noting the time of every transaction. 

The advantages of such a system can hardly be over- 
estimated. It would wholly eliminate all chances of de- 
frauding the company, by men slipping in and out of the 
mine at times suited to their own convenience. It would 
settle all disputes that so frequently arise on payday, 
by men claiming time for which they have not been 
credited and cars of coal that, perchance, were never 
loaded. 

The gatehouse, moreover, would act as a stimulus for 
men to be on hand on time in the morning. It would 
systematize the entire work of the mine and, in doing 
this, would more than pay for itself in the reduction 
effected in the cost-sheets. These are not rambling 
thoughts but clear facts that warrant careful consider- 
ation by all coal operators. R. W. LIGHTBURN. 

West Leisenring, Penn. 





Climbing 

Letter No. 1—The Foreword in the issue of Coal Age, 
Sept. 22, opens the way to a most interesting and in- 
structive discussion. It presents the case of a mine 
clerk, who, as office boy, iet it leak out that it was his 
ambition to some day be president of the company. 

The writer of the Foreword admits that the hero of 
his story was an “exceptional man.” He had the ability 
to search into the causes of things—in other words, to 
analyze a situation—which proved the key to his rapid 
advancement, from office boy to clerk, timekeeper, assist- 
ant to superintendent, and special investigator for all 
the company’s mines. 

Personally, I will confess to having sat up many 
nights in an endeavor to unravel the mystery of the 
phenomenal success of men. I have read articles and 
devoured books on “How I Became General Manager,” 
and kindred subjects. My trouble seems to be, how- 
ever, an inability to reduce these elements of success to 
a principle that would apply to my own case. 

The success of other men appears so frequently to 
have resulted from some particular circumstance that 
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served to unlock the door of fortune to the individual in 
question. Either the man inherited a large sum of 
money that enabled him to make a start in business, or 
he had an uncle or other relation that brought him to 
the notice of the president of a large company, and so on 
down the scale. 

The secret of success seemed to lie generally in some 
outward power or influence rather than in the individual 
himself, and this gave me little satisfaction. I was 
soon convinced that the reading of one or another man’s 
rise in the world was of no avail, except in the way of 
stimulating one’s ambition. The means of following the 
same road to success he must divine for himself. The 
account of another’s struggles against obstacles and dif- 
ficulties is stimulating to the man who has the desire to 
rise; but, further than this, he must build his own 
fortune. 

It has been my good fortune to meet, in my travels, 
men who are making history today and to learn from 
them some of their experiences. Among these, I might 
mention Bonar Law when yet a business man, Cap- 
tain Scott when on his last voyage to the South Pole, 
General Botha immediately after the Boer War, and 
others. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD AND WHAT IT TEACHES 


Looking back at these interviews, each of which im- 
pressed me as having some superlative quality, I cannot 
say that had these men been present in a crowd before 
me I would have picked them out as possessing qualities 
that would enable them to stand before the world as 
leaders of thought and action. Among mankind there 
are many endowed with equal brains and possessing 
equal capital and social standing with these men and 
who, yet, fall far short of their attainments. I have 
asked myself, Wherein lies the difference? 

I have no great confidence in my ability to formulate 
correctly the attributes of success in life. Briefly ex- 
pressed, my creed is: 

1. Work, not merely from a sense of duty but from a 
soulful interest. When a worker is interested in his 
task, his labor is made easier. For this regson a man 
should choose a business to his liking. Successful labor 
often means the setting aside of the pleasures of today 
for the opportunities of tomorrow, which appeals to me 
as the first step in the ladder by which the climber 
mounts the pinnacle of fame. 

2. Analyze the situation or the work to be accom- 
plished so as to have a clear conception of what is re- 
quired and the best means to attain the desired end. 
In this manner waste of time and effort will be avoided 
and greater results will follow and the worker become 
daily more efficient. This ability to analyze promptly 
and correctly gives a man a firmer grasp of a propo- 
sition and appeals to me as one of the underlying basic 
characteristics of all successful men. 

3. Get your sailing orders before starting. In other 
words, know the object to be attained and plan be- 
forehand for its accomplishment. Look forward, each 


day, each month and each year to doing larger and 
better work than in the preceding day, month or year. 

Of these three essentials, let me say that work—pure 
work—the ability to plow steadily on through alternat- 
ing success and failure is the real test of a man and 
presages his ultimate success. 


Opportunities come and 
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go in the lives of men, very much as good and bad 

times aiternate in the industrial world. To win success, 

the man must have a fixed determination to outweather 

gales of disappointment and ill-luck, doing faithfully 

and persistently the work before him while awaiting his 

opportunity to rise. KAPPA. 
Ottawa, Canada. 





Conservation of Mine Gas 


Letter No. 2—In response to the requests of friends, 
I had promised to arouse the question of the conserva- 
tion of the large quantities of natural gas generated in ~ 
our mines. While I have been considering the matter, 
however, my old true and tried friend, Eugene B. 
Wilson, of Scranton, Penn., has started the ball roll- 
ing, by his letter, which appeared in Coal Age, Dec. 
15, p. 1029, and in which he refers to the attention 
drawn to this subject by Governor Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, who conferred recently with men summoned 
from different sections of the coal field, in order to as- 
certain their opinions as to the feasibility of such a 
project. 

To discuss this question intelligently, and give the 
subject the prominence it deserves, it will be well to re- 
view the remarks, verbatim, with which the governor ad- 
dressed the 18 men, heads of the various Boards of 
Trade and Chambers of Commerce in the anthracite re- 
gion, who assembled at his request, in the executive 
chamber of the capital, at Harrisburg, Nov. 23, 1917. 


GOVERNOR BRUMBAUGH’S ADDRESS 


I wish to thank you, gent'emen, personally, and the 
important business organizations you represent, for coming 
here at my request today. The call was indefinite, in terms, 
because I did not think it wise to have any preconceived 
ideas in your minds as to the purpose of the conference. 

As you know, this administration has in the past three 
years endeavored to impress upon our*people the great 
need of conserving our rapidly disappearing natural re- 
sources. Pennsylvania was at one time the reservoir of 
greater natural and potential wealth than any other state 
or country. This wealth has been steadily disappearing 
with no adequate return to the people now in the state, and 
no provision for those yet to come. 

The great anthracite region which you represent is a 
good illustration of this situation. Some of your most 
thoughtful citizens are questioning the future of your cities 
and your industries. The time has come to take note of 
the resources now remaining and to use them for the good 
of this great region. 

While I have in mind a special and specific problem, | 
wish at the same time to name a few other matters of mo- 
ment to the good people of your great counties; and all 
of these are, in a way, related to the great problem that 
I desire to lay before you. 

First. The firedamp explosions that occur so frequently 
are a menace to life and a loss to the community. Life 
is sacred and its safeguarding is our solemn duty. I ask 
you to keep in mind the need of reducing the hazard from 
gas to a minimum, and if possible avoid it entirely. 

During this great war we are speeding up all forms of 
industry. Pennsylvania is so commandingly essential to 
the nation and to the welfare of civilization that we must 
give, and give liberally, all the supplies our skill and our 
endeavor can produce. Thousands of our skilled miners 
have gone into the service of our country at the frcn’. 
Their places must be taken by others doubtless less ex- 
perienced in the work of the mines. This creates a doub/e 
menace to the region you represent. I call upon you an‘, 
through you, on your great bodies of thought*ul bu-iness 
men to see to it that peace and tranquillity prevail durinz 
this stressful period. Let no excitement, no unusual a°- 
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tivity be encouraged; for the result may be disastrous in 
the extreme. Let labor be encouraged to keep quietly 
content and steadily busy in productive service to the 
country. ' 

Allow no strikes. Frown upon the first move to cause a 
cessation of output. The man who today foments strife 
and encourages strikes is a traitor and will, so far as I 
am concerned, be so regarded. There are other and bet- 
ter ways to adjust the problems of labor and capital, 
and I appeal to your bodies to support me in my fixed 
resolve to keep Pennsylvania free from disorder and in- 
dustrially loyal to the Government in this supreme hour. 


THE MINE-CAVE PROBLEM SERIOUS 


The mine-cave problem is an acute one. It is on my mind 
daily. It has developed a situation for which our constitu- 
tion makes no provision. By the decrees of our highest 
courts the rights of property have been held sacred. By 
the judgment of the community the safety of human life is 
menaced by the removal of coal under your homes. The 
constitution holds that life and property are alike sacred 
and inviolable. This conflict, therefore, is unique and I had 
by counsel and conference hoped to have some legislative 
relief for you during the past session. For reasons known 
to you, no such enactment has reached me. The Legisla- 
ture having failed you, I ask you if possible to get together 
and amicably and peacefully solve this serious situation. 

And now the real purpose of this conference, a purpose 
of great moment to the anthracite region, is the out- 
growth of numerous conferences based upon an idea first 
conveyed to me by William S. Tompkins, of Wilkes-Barre. 
There is escaping daily into the air about 72000000 cu.ft. 
of gas from our mines. This is estimated to be the 
equivalent of about 14,400,000 hp.—a volume of power 
unequalled. It would belt the German empire with a sheet 
of fire. It would, if used, release for home consumption 
many thousands of tons of coal that could go over the 
mountains to those that need it and there would return 
a stream of wealth to our people. Moreover, it would 
open the way for a new and greater anthracite region, 
whose whole economic outlook would be speedily changed 
from an unstable to a stable situation. The more complex 
and varied your industrial activities the more stable your 
economic life. If this gas were harnessed to industry 
in your region you would become the most progressive 
and dependable industrial center in the world. 


“WATCH SOME FELLOW DO”’—THE IMPOSSIBLE 


I know you will think this cannot be done. Everything 
we 2ow prize was once impossible. The history of civili- 
zation is the story of the accomplishing of the impossible. 
When you go home and the pessimists and the inert and 
the short-visioned, sour-visaged man says it cannot be 
done, please give him a copy of my motto—‘Whcen it is 
finally settled that a thing is impossible—watch some 
fellow do it.” 

My practical suggestion is that your great bodies, so 
well represented here, join in a movement to pay five or 
ten or even fifty thousand dollars to the genius that will 
harness this enormous waste and make it the servant of in- 
dustry in communities. It will be money well invested 
and it holds the destiny of the great coal region we love. 
[ shall help in any way Ican. What is for your good is for 
the good of Pennsylvania. Our interests are identical. 
For the welfare of the state and the great good of our 
people, let us take up this problem now. I lay it before 
the solid, substantial business men of the region, through 
you, confident that you will solve it and solve it in a com- 
manding way. 





At the conclusion of the governor’s address there was 


some discussion of the subject by those present. H. C. 


‘ubler, president of the Scranton Board of Trade, asked 


the governor if this matter had been taken up with the 
coal companies, and received the reply that “it had not,” 


‘ereupon Mr. Hubler intimated that it might develop 


t-at the coal companies owned the gas. The governor 
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admitted that that was possible, but stated that it was ‘a 
matter for the organizations represented by ‘those pres- 
ent to work out the question of ownership, the main 
point being the conservation of the gas that is now 
being wasted and doing no one any good. 

Replying to the statement of William S. Tompkins, 
of Wilkes-Barre, to the effect that “all that was neces- 
sary to get plenty of gas in Wilkes-Barre was to put 
down a borehole on the court house lot,’ I stated that, 
“such a plan had been tried out on the Kingston flats, in 
Nanticoke, and in Hanover township, by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., but their efforts 
had proved a failure.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Warwork, of Mt. Carmel, 
flashed the governor’s card, “when it is finally settled 
that the thing is impossible—watch some fellow do it.” 
The adoption of this motto leaves nothing to be done 
save to “watch,” and I must admit that, in common with 
my friend, Mr. Wilson, of Scranton, former editor of 
Mines and Minerals, I have been watching and list- 
ening since, but the other fellow, who is to do the trick, 
has not yet appeared. 


WA7CHING AND WAITING NEVER 
ACCOMPLISHES ANYTHING 


Evidently, if anything is to be accomplished along 
this line, it will not be by watching and waiting. I 
take it that the meaning of the governor’s remark was 
that what seems to be impossible will eventually be done 
by the man who thinks and acts. I trust that this will 
only prove the beginning of a broad and liberal dis- 
cussion of a subject, the realization of which would 
be an untold boon to communities throughout the coal 
regions. 

Mr. Wilson has already given the chart showing the 
flow of gas from different collieries as tabulated by Mine 
Inspector Joseph J. Walsh. It was on the information 
conveyed to him by these charts that the governor based 
his remarks, and I will take the liberty of drawing 
special attention to the data relating to the Auchincloss 
colliery, operated by the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co., and located at Nanticoke. 

The Auchincloss colliery is working one of the most 
gaseous seams of the Wyoming coal fields and the two 
shafts, known as No. 1 and No. 2, are producing, accord- 
ing to the chart, a total of 6,743,000 cu.ft. of gas each 
24 hours, or 280,958 cu.ft. per hour. Now, assuming 
this gas is burned in gas engines consuming, say 25 
cu.ft. per b.hp.-hr., and allowing for some waste by leak- 
age, there appears to be a loss in the gas wasted from 
these two collieries of over 10,000 hp., which is almost 
beyond conception. 


THE ESTIMATED LOSS OF POWER 


My friend, Mr. Wilson, has estimated a total loss of 
400,000 hp. as resulting from the reported flow of 72,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of gas in 24 hours throughout the anthra- 
cite field. These figures are certainly impressive, and 
Mr. Wilson has asked the question that naturally pre- 
sents itself to all of us, “How can the escaping gas be 
collected?” 

While there is no question that gas can be got from 
the coal-bearing strata of the Wyoming coal field reach- 
ing from Pittston to Nanticoke, there is considerable 
question whether it is possible to collect the gas diffused 
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in the air currents discharged from the several mines 
in this region, so as to make the undertaking a com- 
mercial proposition. 

It is well known that there is a wealth of gold lying at 
the bottom of the ocean, but the cost of reclaiming this 
treasure would more than equal its market value, and it 
is therefore worthless in its present state. Perhaps the 
same is true of the gas-charged air discharged from our 
mines. 

However, it has since been explained that the idea 
was not to separate the gas from the mine air; but, by 
adding artificial gas to the mixture, make it available 
for industrial purposes. This may be a suggestion 
worthy of consideration, and it is to be hoped that Coal 
Age readers will be able to make further suggestions 
that will ultimately bring this proposition to a suc- 
cessful issue. I am permitted, through the courtesy of 
R. V. Norris, consulting engineer, Wilkes-Barre, Penn., 
to present the following interview published in the 
Wilkes-Barre Record, giving his views on the waste-gas 
question. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER R. V. NORRIS INTERVIEWED 


Ques. 1—Is gas present in all coal mines? 

Ans.—Yes. 

Ques. 2—In what quantities is gas generated in mines in 
the anthracite coal fields? 

Ans.—Mines in this field use from 8 to 20, say 12 tons 
of air per ton of coal produced. This air is always kept 
below the explosive point and generally contains less than 
one-half of 1 per cent., or, say an average of % per cent. of 
gas, which would be high. On this basis, the production of 
1000 tons of coal would correspond to a ventilating current 
of 12,000 tons of air carrying 30 tons of gas. 

Ques. 3—How does this gas occur in mines? 

Ans.—The gas is confined in the coal and oozes out from 
the surface, the largest quantity coming from the freshly 
mined coal. Quite rarely the gas is found in pockets, caus- 
ing occasional outbursts in the mine. At times, gas issues 
as “blowers” from fissures in the coal, frequently in large 
quantities under considerable pressure. 

Ques. 4—Can you estimate the extent of surface and 
the quantity of gas produced in these mines? 

Ans.—A fairly representative colliery will have from 
500 to 1000 miles of openings, including entries and rooms. 
Assuming the average height of the coal to be 6 ft., 
the exposed coal surface can be taken as, say 1% acres 
per lineal mile, making 750 to 1500 acres of exposed sur- 
face in a single colliery. Assuming an average of, say 
1000 acres of coal surface in a 2500-ton mine [generating 
30 tons of gas per 1000 tons of coal mined] would allow 
an estimate of about 150 lb. of gas per day per acre of 
exposed coal surface [(30 x 2% x 2000) + 1000 = 159 
Ib.]. / 

Ques. 5—Can this gas be collected from the air current 
discharged from the mine? 

Ans.—No. Practically speaking, no apparatus could be 
designed for this purpose. 

Ques. 6—Is it possible to collect mine gas under any 
conditions? 

Ans.—Yes, gas can be collected from blowers when these 
are of sufficient volume, by piping it out of the mine. The 
volume of the gas is not generally sufficient and the life 
of the blower is too uncertain to warrant doing this, how- 
ever. 

Ques. 7—Could not the gas be obtained from boreholes? 

Ans.—Yes, there are several holes giving out gas, which 
have existed for years, but the quantity of gas produced 
has been small and not enough to warrant their general 
use. 

Ques. 8—Could sections of a mine be walled off and the 
gas allowed to accumulate therein? 

Ans.—This might be done in rare cases, in very gase- 
ous workings, but it would result in a stoppage of mining 
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in that vicinity, and the output of gas would probably 
be too small to warrant the undertaking. Such a pro- 
ceeding would convert a coal mine into a gas mine and 
the output of gas would be small in comparison with that 
of coal. The danger of such an undertaking would be an 
effective obstacle, however, and inspectors would probably 
close the mine at once. 

Ques. 9—Do you consider it a mechanically practical 
proposition to attempt to redeem the gas discharge from 
anthracite mines, for fuel purposes? 

Ans.—In my opinion the scheme is not practical, with 
our present knowledge, except possibly in the case of cer- 
tain blowers. The output from these, however, would be 
so small as not to warrant the installation of the necessary 
gasometers and distribution sytem that would be required 
for the commercial use of the gas. 


The waste gases from furnaces, in rolling mills, and 
from blast furnaces, are extensively used for fuel and 
lighting. The process is limited, however, to the places 
where such furnaces are located; and, in order to pro- 
tect the furnaces from the danger of backfiring, it is 
necessary to install water seals and blowout doors. 

I hope this question will be thoroughly discussed in 
Coal Age, to the end that some practicable scheme, if 
possible, may be devised to utilize the estimated waste 
of power in the gas escaping in such great quantities 
from our mines. H. G. DAvis. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





Blacklisting To Prevent Accident 


Letter No. 6—I was greatly interested in the Fore- 
word that appeared in Coal Age, Dec. 1, in which James 
T. Reynolds emphasizes the importance of mine disci- 
pline. 

Mr. Reynolds cites an instance where he saw men 
leaving the mine by way of the hoisting slope. On draw- 
ing the foreman’s attention to this dangerous practice, 
he received the reply that it was “hard to control men.” 
The foreman stated that he had warned them that they 
were violating the mine law, but feared to insist fur- 
ther on their stopping the practice, as the company were 
badly in need of miners. The suggestion of Mr. Rey- 
nolds that the foreman place a danger board at the 
top and bottom of the hoisting slope and make an ex- 
ample of the first man to go out that way was not car- 
ried out. A few days later, however, two men were 
killed while traveling the slope in disobedience to orders. 

It would seem, from this citation, that there was a 
great lack of discipline in the mine here mentioned, 
and one is led to ask why the inspector did not compel 
compliance, on the part of the mine foreman, with his 
orders in reference to placing danger signals at the 
top and bottom of the slope. In my opinion, a mine 
inspector should have the authority to arrest persons 
violating the mine law. Without this authority, how can 
it be expected that he will be feared or respected and his 
orders obeyed. 

Following this Foreword, Mr. Reynolds, in his let- 
ter in Coal Age, Dec. 15, p. 1028, makes the suggestion 
of “blacklisting men who are guilty of carelessness, in- 
difference to orders, or insubordination in the mine.” 
Such persons he styles “unsafe miners.” While it is 
true that there are careless and indifferent miners whe 
are prone to disobey orders and disregard safety rule: 
and regulations and do not hesitate to violate the mine 
law, the fault for these offenses is largely that of th« 
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mine foreman and other company officials in not exact- 
ing a more strict discipline in the mine. 

Men are often made careless by the examples of dis- 
regard for safety set by the mine officials themselves. 
As instances of this, I could cite a case where the mine 
foreman marked the roof in many working places where 
posts were needed and told the miners working in those 
places that they would have to quit if the roof became 
dangerous, until such time as he could send them posts 
to make it safe. 

At another time, I saw an electric wire crossing an 
entry, at a height of 5 ft. above the floor, where men and 
animals must pass and the wire was unprotected. The 
law requires a height of not less than 63 ft. above the 
rail. Again, whole sections of mines are worked with 
half the air current required by law and the inspector 
reports the mine as “O. K.” 

Instead of blacklisting men, under such conditions as 
these, let me suggest that mine officials should set a bet- 
ter example and enforce discipline among the men, sus- 
pending them for violations of rules or disobedience to 
orders. In this way I believe it will be possible to make 
greater progress toward safety than by blacklisting 
men. DANIEL F. SMITH. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. 





Favoritism in Mine Management 


Letter No. 2—In his article, “Favoritism in Mine 
Management,” Coal Age, Nov. 17, p. 862, Thomas Ho- 
garth appears to consider but one side of the question. 
In fairness to both sides kindly allow me to take ex- 
ception to a few of Mr. Hogarth’s remarks. 

Speaking of the changes made by a new superintend- 
ent when taking office, the writer seems to regard it as a 
general rule that changes made in the working force of 
a mine are apt to cost the company “thousands of dol- 
lars.” While that may be true in some instances, it is 
not always the case. 

For example, take a mine where the same men have 
been employed for so long a time that they have fallen 
into ruts and are using out-of-date methods that are 
wasteful and expensive and that should have been 
abandoned long ago. A new man brings with him new 
ideas and experiences, the application of which, instead 
of proving a loss, is the means of saving thousands of 
dollars for the company. It is often cheaper to make 
changes among the men than to attempt to alter their 
views or overcome their prejudices, which are often 
deep-rooted. 

In regard to the statement, “Many men do not take 
kindly to working under a new boss,” let me say that my 
observation is that the men who object to a new boss 
the most are those who have been favored by the old 
boss. When a new boss takes charge it is common 
for the men to look for changes, new methods, rules and 
regulations. They are very apt to make up their minds 
be:orehand that these will not be to their liking. 

/orkers are prone to look with suspicion upon any- 
th..g that differs from the old established way of doing 
th..gs. They are not slow to pronounce a new scheme a 
fa..are, before it has been tested or given a fair trial. 
A: we all know, there are men who get old on the job, 
s0 9 speak, and are practically worthless in the posi- 
tic s they occupy. This class of workers is not always 
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composed of men old in years but, rather, old in their 
ideas and slow of action. They do not care to be rushed 
but want to take their own time and way. 

It cannot be doubted that many superintendents who 
have been in charge of a mine for a number of years 
have friends and favorites who are holding easy posi- 
tions under their management. It is very likely that a 
new superintendent may find that these men are better 
fitted for other work. His observations may even con- 
vince him that they are incompetent or that long as- 
sociation with their particular duties has rendered them 
inefficient for the best service. Under such circum- 
stances, it is not strange that a new superintendent. in 
justice to himself, would desire to change the order of 
things, even to the extent of getting rid of men that he 
considered in the nature of parasites. 

Regarding the employment of old miners who have 
been disabled in the mines and are fit only for the per- 
formance of some light work, it is my opinion that a 
company might as well pension such a one and let 
him stay at home. To place him in a position or allow 
him to retain a position where the work he has to per- 
form is not thoroughly done, or where his slow move- 
ments delay other work, would not be doing right by the 
company. An efficient superintendent quickly realizes 
these hindrances to the work, which it becomes his duty 
to remove. A disabled and faithful employee is often 
retained as night watchman or given other work that he 
can do without proving a hindrance to the operation of 
the mine. 


CHANGES NECESSITATED BY FIXED PURPOSE 
OF MANAGEMENT 


Hardly any two superintendents are alike, and, the 
fact that a new man introduces new schemes affords no 
reason for the claim that the required changes will in- 
crease the costs to the company. On the other hand, 
they may prove a means of saving much expense. Since 
it is results that the company and its management de- 
sire, no one can blame a new superintendent for changes 
he may see fit to make, providing these do not show 
special favoritism. In the filling of a position for which 
there are a number of aspirants, the superintendent 
must select the man he considers best fitted for the 
place, and the charge of “favoritism” so frequently 
heard is usually unjust, as all cannot hope to be chosen 
for one place. 

Let us look at the question broadly and realize that 
behind every change in management and service the 
company has a fixed purpose involving improvements 
in ways and methods. The new undertaking will often 
necessitate employing a man of different capabilities 
from the one at present in charge. Likewise, the new 
superintendent has plans that he must work out to his 
satisfaction. 

It is my belief that changes so often criticised as 
marks of favoritism are made on the ground of true 
merit and increased efficiency. The ascendency of the 
chosen one has often been gained by years of study and 
preparation. A superintendent that fails to recognize 
merit and fitness in such employees is not doing his 
whole duty by the company who employs him. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Corrosive Action of Mine Water 


For some time past, we have sought to obtain some 
reliable information regarding the extent to which dif- 
ferent metals are subject to the corrosive effects of acid 
mine water, but without success. If it is possible to 
give any definite answers to the following questions, in 
the columns of Coal Age, the information will undoubt- 
edly interest a large number of readers who are 
troubled, as we have been, with corroding pipes, pumps 
and other metal equipment in a wet shaft. The ques- 
tions are as follows: 

1. What may be said to be the maximum allowable 
percentage of sulphuric acid in mine water, for the 
economic use of each of the metals, ordinary brass, 
wrought iron and cast iron? 

2. Do the metallic salts of the acid, as copper sulphate 
or sulphate of iron, have any corrosive effect on the 
metals mentioned? 

3. Will sulphur, in the form of a sulphate, in the coal 
burned under a boiler, form sulphuric acid in the pres- 
ence of moisture? 


Des Moines, Iowa. MINE FOREMAN. 





These questions were submitted to a prominent elec- 
trical engineer who has experimented to a considerable 
extent to ascertain the causes of and relative effects of 
the corrosive action of acid mine water on different 
metals, and he writes, in effect, as follows: 

Responding to your request for what information I 
¢an give in regard to the relative resisting powers of 
ordinary brass, wrought iron and cast iron when sub- 
jected to the corrosive action of acid mine water, and 
the maximum percentage of sulphuric acid permissible 
in mine water for economic use of these metals, allow 
me to say that it is doubtful if anyone can give the in- 
formation requested with any degree of accuracy, and I 
do not care to be quoted. 

However, for such as desire suggestions in line with 
our practice, it can be stated that, while we have never 
used brass in such service, I do not believe it would 
prove satisfactory in the presence of acid in the water. 

In regard to wrought iron, we would not care to use 
it in contact with water containing any free acid, unless 
it was, of course, in a case of emergency. 

Cast iron would probably give fairly good results with 
a very small amount of acid, but I cannot say what per- 
centage of acid could be in the water and still permit of 
a fair life for cast-iron pipe. 

Allow me to suggest, here, that there is one feature 
regarding the use of metal equipment in handling acid 
mine water, which I think is quite generally overlooked; 
namely, the electrolytic action that is always set up 
when two dissimilar metals are immersed in an acid so- 
lution and electrically connected. 

We have made some experiments along this line to 
determine to what extent this action destroys the metal. 





We find, for example, that when a piece of acid-resist- 
ing bronz2 is electrically connected with a piece of cast 
iron and the two immersed in an acid solution, a disin- 
tegrating action begins that eats away the metal. 

Our experiments showed that the iron was eaten away 
more rapidly and the bronze less rapidly than when 
each of these metals was immersed alone in the same so- 
lution. We conclude from this that if a bronze pump is 
used to pump water containing sulphuric acid, and_ is 
connected to a cast-iron discharge or suction pipe, the 
electrolytic action that takes place between the two 
metals through the medium of the acid water tends to 
prolong the life of the bronze pump, while it shortens 
the life of the cast-iron pipe. 

In answer to the second question it should be stated 
that, while a truly neutral salt can exert no corrosive 
action on the metals mentioned, it is seldom that these 
salts are present without some free acid. 

The answer to the third question is that sulphur ex- 
isting as sulphate in the coal burned in presence of mois- 
ture would not form sulphuric acid. 





Electrically Driven Mine Pump 


We have a great deal of trouble with a pump that 
is located at the foot of a slope 800 ft. long and having 
a 25 per cent. grade. This pump has a 6-in. suction 
and a 5-in. discharge. The 5-in. discharge pipe is 
carried but a short distance from the pump to a point 
where it connects with an 8-in. pipe line that was 
originally laid in the slope for an air line. Being no 
longer required for that purpose, it was found con- 
venient to make use of this 8-in. pipe for a discharge 
line for the pump. 

The pump is electrically driven, the motor being self- 
starting. For some reason that we have not, as yet, 
discovered, the pump works badly, at times bending 
the piston rod and breaking the casting of the belt- 
wheel journal. At other times, the armature has burned 
out. We have been wont to attribute the cause to 
the large 8-in. discharge pipe, and I want to ask if a 
5-in. pipe had been used all the way up the slope, would 
the same trouble have been experienced? 

JOHN MARTIN, 


Arden Mines, Penn. Mine Foreman. 





From the data given, it would appear that the trouble 
is due to a lack of adjustment in the controller of the 
electric motor, which starts the pump too suddenly. 
The controller should be adjusted so that the pump 
will start slowly and thus be able to overcome the 
inertia of the water in the discharge pipe by degrees. 
The use of a 5-in. discharge line would be no improve- 
ment, as the pump would still work under the same 
discharge head. A good air chamber would great'y 
help to reduce the shock due to the inertia of the water 
in the pipe when starting the pump. 
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Indiana Mine-Bosses Examination, 


Vincennes, Jan. 17, 1918 


(Selected Questions) . 

Ques.—If you were mine boss, what orders would 
you give to timbermen in regard to making themselves 
safe while timbering an entry where the roof is bad? 

Ans.—I would instruct them to sound the roof and ex- 
amine it carefully to ascertain its condition before start- 
ing to set any timbers. It may be found necessary to 
stand one or two posts temporarily in advance of the 
timber frames about to be placed. I would tell them, 
also, to prepare all of their timbers back from the place 
where they were to be set, so that the work of fram- 
ing the collars and posts could be done with the great- 
est degree of safety. Under no conditions should the 
men be permitted to expose themselves to danger while 
working under bad top. 

Ques.—(a) How, in your opinion, should a mine boss 
examine a miner’s working place to comply with the 
law? (b) What is the best known method of ascertain- 
ing when the roof is loose? 

Ans.—(a) The Indiana mining laws require the mine 
boss to examine every working place in the mine, at 
least each alternate day when the men are or should be 
at work, and ascertain that the place is securely tim- 
bered and a proper supply of timbers on hand ready for 
use when needed. He must also see that all loose coal, 
slate and rock are taken down or made secure. If a 
place is found to be unsafe for work the mine boss 
should not permit the man to work there, until the 
danger is removed and the place made safe. 

(b) The usual method of testing roof in mines, for 
the purpose of discovering any loose top, is to sound the 
roof with the butt end of a pick, bar or hammer, at the 
same time holding the other hand lightly against the top 
to detect any vibration or trembling, which can usually 
be felt if the piece is loose. It is not sufficient to rely 
entirely on the sound produced when the roof is struck 
with a pick or bar. 

The roof must, also, be carefully examined to dis- 
cover any slips or faults that would prove to be lines 
of weakness. The condition of the timbers standing in 
a place should also be carefully observed, in order to 
detect what movement or settlement, if any, is taking 
place, and enable one to form a more correct judgment 
of the strength and action of the roof. 

Ques.—(a) With motor haulage, how would you pro- 
tect the trolley wire along the main haulage roads to 
prevent accidents from same? (b) What system would 
‘ou establish to govern motor haulage and what kind of 
narkers would you use? (c) How would you arrange 
motors and wires, to prevent placing trolley wire across 

oom-necks, where trolley motors are used for gather- 
ng purposes? 

Ans.—(a) As far as practicable, the trolley wire 
hould be hung.on one side of the track, throughout the 





length of the entry, which should be the side opposite 
to that where clearance is provided to allow men to pass 
whose duties require them to work on the road. The 
trolley wire must be well supported by hangers fixed in 
the rib at regular intervals and not too far apart. 
Where it is necessary for men or animals to pass under 
the trolley wire, this should be supported at a height 
not less than 6 ft. above the top of the rail, and should 
be otherwise protected by an inverted board trough, 
which would permit the passage of the trolley, while pre- 
venting the accidental contact of tools carried on the 
shoulders of men. A suitable danger sign should also 
be arranged to warn men of the presence of a live wire. 

(b) Where more than one motor is used in the mine, 
a careful schedule should be prepared that will make it 
impossible for a collision to occur in the movement of 
the trips. The motormen must follow the schedule pre- 
cisely and run no chances. 

A suitable marker must always be placed on the rear 
end of a trip of cars when starting from the parting on 
the inside of the mine with a loaded trip or taking an 
empty trip from the shaft bottom into the mine. Dif- 
ferent markers are used, consisting of a gong operated 
automatically by the movement of the car, a danger 
board painted white and hung on the last car of the trip, 
or anything that will show plainly the end of the trip. 
The gong is generally to be preferred, because of the 
warning it gives an approaching motorman, by its 
sound. The danger of using a. light is its possible ex- 
tinction when the trip is running. 

(c) The trolley wire must be placed on the side of 
the entry opposite to that from which the rooms are 
turned. In order to avoid the trolley wire crossing the 
entry, and to enable a trolley motor to operate in a room 
turned off that entry, the motor should be equipped with 
a reel carrying a cable that could be attached to the 
trolley on the entry when the motor is being operated 
in a room. 

Ques.—(a) What are the duties of a fireboss as set 
forth in the mining statute? (b) What should the 
miner know before entering a mine which generates 
firedamp? 

Ans.—(a) The Indiana mining law provides (Sec. 
11) that every place supposed to contain explosive gas 
shall be carefully examined with a safety lamp, by a 
competent fireboss, immediately before each shift. The 
law requires the fireboss to leave evidence of his pres- 
ence, at the face of every place examined, and makes it 
unlawful for any person to enter the mine, or any part 
of a mine generating gas, until it has been examincd 
by the fireboss and reported by him to be safe. 

(b) Every miner should know the danger of work- 
ing in a place containing gas, and whether his place has 
been reported as unsafe by the fireboss. On entering 
his place, in the morning, and before proceeding to 
work, he should examine to see that the mark of the fire- 
boss is there, showing that the place has been examined. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


The most important step ever taken in 
the affairs of the soft-coal industry was 
announced on Jan. 16, when acting under 
the direction of Dr. Garfield, C. E. Lesher, 
representative of the Federal Fuel Adminis- 
tration, met the bituminous operators of 
central Pennsylvania and informed them 
of a plan by which Dr. Garfield proposes 
to regulate the distribution of the soft-coal 
production of the country. 

The country has been divided into eleven 
producing districts and twenty consuming 
districts. Each district is to have an ad- 
ministrator and three assistants, who = 
indus- 


have authority to designate which 
tries are essential and which are non- 
essential in order that the bituminous 


production may be distributed where it will 
best serve the war needs of the country. 

Three administrators will work with the 
state fuel administrators and Dr. Garfield’s 


office. Barring these two superiors, they 
will be endowed with almost autocratic 
power. 


The first thing to be eliminated by these 
boards will be the cross-hauling of coal. 
Kach consuming market is to be supplied 
from mines on the nearest rail haul. No 
longer will coal from the West be shipped 
Fast, involving a double haul, or from 
the East to the West. 

Under the leadership of T. H. Watkins, 
president, Low Volatile Association ; Benja- 
min M. Clark, president, Central Operators’ 
Association of central Pennsylvania, and 
bercy Madeira, president, Madeira Hill & 
Co., a resolution was adopted to appoint 
a committee of 15 members from both 
bodies to recommend a representative of the 
soft-coal operators as administrator for the 
central Pennsylvania fields. The committee 
of 15, it was decided, should sit as a per- 
manent body until the end of the war, 
conforming to the custom of the anthracite 
operators in having the operators’ com- 
mittee as an official head through whom the 
Government may act. 

The committee of 15 is composed of Ben. 
jamin M. Clark, Jefferson ; Rembrandt Peale, 
Cambria; T. H. Watkins, Blair; Senator T. 
Larry Kyre, Chester; P. C. Madeira, Phila- 
delphia; John Lloyd, jr., Blair; Kk. B. Chase, 
Philadelphia; J. F. Macklin, Philadelphia; 


Chester Langdon, Huntington; James B. 
Neale, Schuylkill; Senator Wilbur Graff, 
tndiana; Harry Boulton, Clearfield; John 
Cassley, Clearfield; Charles Owens, Cam- 


bria, and C. H. Jacobs, Philadelphia. 

William Potter said this committee of 15 
would be called upon to thresh out the de- 
tails of a system that was originated by the 
coal men themselves. “There can be no 
come back,” said the state fuel adminis- 
trator, “on the grounds that they were not 
consulted or that the plan was theoretical 
and devised by men that did not understand 
the coal business.” 

The central Pennsylvania fields have a 
total of 60,000 miners and an arinual pro- 
duction of about 60,000,000 tons. It was 
the sense of the conference that the head- 
quarters of the administrator should be at 
Altoona, with assistants at Punxsutawney, 
Johnstown and Clearfield. 

The conference was by no means a calm 
recital of a situation and a remedy. Some 
of the operators contend that the Govern- 
ment has not treated the operators fairly 
as to the matter of prices. The problem of 
distinguishing between essential and non- 
essential industries aroused uneasiness 
imong the operators, the ground being taken 
that every contract on their books must be 
considered void until ratified by the coal 
administration. 





Recommendations for the discontinuance 
indefinitely of all nonessential industries 
for the conservation of coal as a step to 
relieve the present shortage were made at 
a conference of anthracite operators, trans- 
portation and distribution committees called 
by William Potter, state fuel administrator. 
A resolution requesting the fuel adminis- 
trator to use his influence in having the 
Government assign drafted mine workers to 
their present work was adopted. 

A report of the general committee of 
anthracite operators stated that as the de- 
mand for anthracite was so great it was 
imperative that there be no waste either in 





its use or for nonessential purposes. ‘The 
report continued: ‘The demand for anthra- 
cite has so enormously increased within a 
year that it is impossible to fully meet it 
with the largely reduced labor supply. It 
is a matter of utmost public and national 
importance that the, present army of mine 
workers shall be kept in its highly essential 
service, that the men be exempted from 
draft and not drawn from work upon the 
full progress of which depends the supply 
of anthracite for millions of people.” 


Representative Frank C. Reese made pub- 


lic on Jan. 18 his investigation of the 
anthracite industry, which has occupied 
several weeks, with the assistance of a 


corps of clerks. Mr. Reese asserts that big 
coal companies are selling refuse coal from 
the culm banks to.the public at full price, 


although, he says, this fuel rarely costs 
more than 25c. a ton to place on board 


cars, and with a charge of $1.70 for hauling 
should be sold in Philadelphia and New 
Ycrk at a cost not greatly exceeding $2. 

He quotes Alfred B. Garner, former Con- 
gressman, as his authority that the coal 
from the Bancroft washery at Ashland is 
being produced at a cost of about 13c. 
a ton. This washery is typical of hundreds 
of others, he says. 

While producers are demanding the high- 
est price in all history for coal, Reese 
asserts, in the Schuylkill region, wherein 
lies the great bulk of unmined anthracite 
coal, lands worth untold millions are taxed 
at only nominal valuation. As the result 
of his investigation, Reese says, he finds 
that the coal districts in Schuylkill, which 
are the richest in deposits, place such a 
small tax on coal lands that many of the 
districts are verging on bankruptcy, while 
educational facilities for children are lack- 
ing. 


Declaring that nine-tenths of the acci- 
dents in this state could be avoided, Harry 
A. Mackey, chairman of the workmen’s com- 
pensation board, in an address during the 
week, advocated legislation providing for in- 
creased compensation. He spoke at a dinner 
given by members of thirty different labor 
organizations. 

Notice is to be given by the State Com- 
pensation Board that hereafter all claims 
made for compensation on the part of aliens 
in enemy countries are to be made in the 
name of A. Mitchell Palmer, custodian of 
alien property. This action will bring the 
matter under the Federal Government, and 
awards will be taken care of by Mr. 
Falmer’s Bureau at Washington. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Coxton—tTraffic conditions in the Lehigh 
Valley coal yards are in much better shape 
for handling coal than they have been for 
a long time. The relief from the congested 
conditions has been afforded as a result of 
an order permitting the Lehigh Valley R.R. 
to transport all of its eastbound coal 
originating in the Wyoming coal field over 
the Wilkes-Barre Mountains by means of 
the Jersey Central Co.’s Ashley planes. 

Lattimer—The large stripping operation 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., which has 
yielded more than 1,800,000 tons of coal 
since 1904, is good for but three years more 
at the usual rate of production, according 
to estimates of coal region observers. 

Wilkes-Barre—For the immediate relief of 
householders who have not been able to 
obtain coal supplies, managers of four of 
the leading brewing companies in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania on Jan. 17 announced 
the closing of their plants for a limited 
period. All teams, wagons and tractors will 
be given without cost to A. C. Campbell, fuel 
administrator of this district, to help in 
the delivery of coal. Drivers will be paid 
full salary by the brewers. 

Wilkes-Barre — Saloonkeepers who _ sell 
to miners on their way to work will be 
considered unfit persons to have a liquor 
license, was a statement made by Judge 
Woodward, of Luzerne County, in consider- 
ing applications for transfers. The judge 
also asked the applicants what time 
they proposed to open their places in the 
morning and what would be their closing 
time. This all indicates that the court may 
make some order regulating the opening and 





closing of saloons, as advocated by the coal! 
operators. 

Nanticoke—That the Susquehanna Coa! 
Co. has been hit hard by the declaration 
of war is evident from. the fact that 187 
of its employees from this town and New- 
port Township are already in the service 
of the United States, 122 of these volunteer- 
ing and 65 being drafted. Some of the men 
are already in French territory, while 
others are in training at the various camps 
in this country. Under the new classifica- 
tion of the draft system, 91 employees of 
the company have already been placed in 
Class 1 by the local exemption board. 

Gilberton—The Harleigh-Brookwood Coal 
Co., which operates the Harleigh colliery. 
has leased a tract of coal land from the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany. 

Luzerne—The breaker of the Raub Coal 
Co., which was recently destroyed by fire, 
is being rapidly reconstructed. The col- 
liery will not shut down, as was ex- 
pected, but will resume operations. Coal 
will be stored outside until the breaker is 
completed. It will take about six weeks 
to rebuild. 

Bituminous 

Indiana—Another large coal deal was 
recorded here this week when David: W 
Simpson and County Commissioner W 
Pruce Wagner, of Indiana, purchased the 
138-acre tract in West Wheatfield Town- 
ship from the John Patterson heirs, of 
Toronto, Canada. The land is underlaid 
with both the Upper Freeport “E” vein and 
the Miller ‘“‘B” vein. The tract is near 
Heshbon, near the Cambria & Cresson 
branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. No plans 
have been announced for the development 
of the property. 

Several mines in Indiana County were 
idle last Friday and Saturday on account 
of the several storms and cold weather 
Power lines were down, the railroads were 
snowed up, and the outside labor refused 
to work in many cases. Work was resumed 
in full capacity Monday morning. 

Chambersville—Fire, of unknown origin, 
destroyed three houses of the Seneca Coal 
Mining Co. here and rendered six families 
homeless. The fire broke out about 10: 30 
p.m. and the occupants of the house escaped 
clad only in their night clothes while the 
thermometer registered 8 deg. below zero 
Very little household goods was saved by 
any of the families. 

Tipperary—The Pensylvania Coal and 
Coke Co. has built several houses of the 
bungalow type at its No. 55 mine here 
It has also erected a modern clubhouse for 
the use of employees which contains kitchen, 
dining rooms and rooms for the officials 
when they visit the plant. All the streets 
have been covered with crushed stone and 
ashes and rolled with large steam rollers 
When all improvements are completed it 
will be one of the most modern mining 
towns in Indiana County. 

Uniontown—J. G. Carroll, referee in 
bankruptcy for Josiah V. Thompson, former 
Uniontown banker and coal operator, on 
Jan. 17 issued an order for the sale of 
12,000 acres of coal land to the H. C. Frick 
interests for $500 an acre, or a total of 
$6,000,000. 

Altoona—About 300 business men and 
their employees, on Jan. 17, mobilized fo! 
the purpose of working on highways lead- 
ing from near-by coal mines, that the daily 
coal supply of a thousand tons may b: 
brought in by a motor truck fleet. Since 
recent snows travel to the mines has been 
reduced and many business houses have 
suffered for want of fuel. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—All records for idle mines i" 
Kanawha district on account of the short- 
age in cars have been broken. A tota! 
of 126 mines reported to the Kanawh: 
Coal Shippers’ Association on Jan. 17 tha’ 
they were closed down for the day, throwin 
out of employment 10,068 men. Out of. 
total of 158 mines only 32 received sufi 
cient cars to start work. The car supp! 
was enough only for the loading of 74! 
tons of coal, against an order from 2 
mines of 62,530 tons, or less than 12 per cen 
of requirements. 
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Clarksburg—The Winchester Coal Co., 
with chief works at Enterprise, has moved 
its office to this city, locating in the Elk 
Building. J. Martin Stark is general man- 
ager. The company is now arranging to 
open a new mine at Arden, Barbour County, 
and will develop a 125-acre tract of Pitts- 
burgh coal. This will give the company two 
mines and both are expected to be worked 
to capacity. 

Galloway—Announcement is made that 
the Simpson Creek Coal Co. has opened up 
two new mines at Galloway, Barbour 
County, West Virginia, in the Fairmont 
region. Coal is already being taken from 
14 openings. The combined capacity of 
the new properties will shortly amount to 
5000 to 8000 tons daily. 


Monongah—The Ben Franklin Coal Co. 
is installing electrical equipment in _ its 
mine here. Power is to be supplied by the 
Monongahela Valley Traction Company. 

Phenix—The Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
is equipping the mine it recently purchased 
kere with electrically driven machinery, 
furnished by the Fairmont Service Company. 

Fairmont—The Fairmont & Connellsville 
Coal Co. is opening a mine on its property 
on Teverbaugh Creek. The Monongahela 

Valley Traction Co. is building a trans- 
mission line one mile in length to supply 
the mine with current. 


INDIANA 
Princeton—Fire destroyed the work clothes 
of 300 miners and other property to the 
amount of $5000 when the new warehouse 
of the Princeton mine was burned on Jan. 
15. 


ILLINOIS 


Danville—With the opening of the Dan- 
ville-Chicago division of the Chicago, Terre 
Haute & Southeastern R.R., a few days 
ago, three roads are rushing coal trains 
to Chicago from this section as fast as 
engines can be obtained. The Big Four 
and the Chicago & Eastern [Illinois each 
accumulated 1500 cars here during the re- 
cent bad weather, which are now being 
moved. 

Carlinville—The Standard Oil Co. has 
bought, in addition to extensive previous 
purchases, 80 acres of coal land from Mrs. 
F. W. Burton and 155 acres from C. E. 
Berry near here. Reports are that the 
company will spend $2,000,000 in develop- 
ment in the Carlinville district in the next 
two years. 

Christopher—Preparations are being made 
to reopen the Christopher mine, which has 
been sealed since the explosion which 
killed 17 miners a few weeks ago. Two 
sections of the mine have been opened and 
inspected and found in good condition. 
Other sections will be unsealed in a few 
days. The mine employs between 600 and 
700 miners. 

Marion—The Powers Consolidated Coal 
Co., of Chicago, has purchased 1800 acres 
of coal land six miles southeast of here. 
The company will begin development oper- 
ations at once. This has long been con- 
sidered one of the best fields in Williamson 
County, but development has been hindered 
by lack of transportation facilities. The 
company will build a track to the Illinois 
Central. The deal involves an investment 
of $600,000. 

Belleville—William Matthews, a miner 
employed at the Oak Hill mine, near here, 
pleaded guilty to committing a misdemeanor, 
ind was fined $200 and costs. Matthews 
found the fuse of an unexploded shell in 
his room at the mine when he reported 
for work and set fire to it. The fumes 
necessitated the closing of the mine for the 
day. His only excuse was that he wanted 
'o see what would happen. He was given 
his choice of a fine of $100 and 30 days in 
ail or $200 fine, and elected to pay the 
‘200 fine. 

A fire, believed to be of incendiary origin, 
ist week destroyed the washhouse of the 
o-called “Nigger Hollow”? No. 2 mine, near 
‘renech village. In February, 1917, the 
ashhouse was destroyed under exactly 
imilar circumstances. The building just 
urned was modern in every respect and all 
recautions had been taken against accident 

fire. The washhouse will be rebuilt as 
lickly as practicable. 





Foreign News 








Halmerend, England—The latest reports 
9m official sources show that many per- 
hed in the explosion that occurred in a 
ine pit here on Jan. 12. Of the 247 
orkers in the mine at the time of the dis- 
ter, 87 have been rescued alive, and 23 
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bodies have been found. There is only a 
slender hope that any of those still entombed 
can survive. Nearly all the victims were 
young men and boys. 





Personals 











R. J. Morgan, formerly supervisor of 
sales. for the American Steel Export Co., 
Woolworth Building, New York City, has 
been appointed assistant general manager 
of sales. 

Herbert Devy, formerly mine foreman of 
Aultman No. 4 mine at Aultman, Penn., 
has been made superintendent of all the 
Aultman mines of the Jefferson & Clearfield 
Coal and Iron Company. 

James Cummings, formerly | superin- 
tendent of the Aultman mines of the Jeffer- 
son & Clearfield Coal and Iron Co, at 
Aultman, Penn., has been made_ superin- 
tendent of the Jacksonville No. 5 mine at 
Kent, Penn., of the same company. 

Lyman Fearn, former mine foreman at 
No. 2° mine, Cumberland, Wyo., has been 
transferred to the foremanship of the mine 
at Superior, Wyo. Mr. Brown, who was 
connected with the Superior mine, is to be 


the new foreman at Cumberland No. 2. 


James T. Reynolds, mine inspector of the 
Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad and Coal Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Penn., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that firm to accept a position as 
mine superintendent for the Houston Coal 
Co., with mines near Houston, Pennsylvania. 

Frank J. Foley, formerly manager of the 
mining department of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., is now con- 
nected with the Edison Storage Battery Co., 
Orange, N. J., as manager of the mining 
and traction department, with headquarters 
at the main office in Orange. 

W. D. McKinney, commissioner of the 
Southern Ohio Coal Exchange, has been 
appointed district representative for the 
Federal Fuel Administration in the Jack- 
son, Crooksville, Hocking Valley, Ironton, 
Pomeroy Bend and Mason County fields. 
The last field is in West Virginia. 

Wade M. Reed, for the past two years 
assistant to the superintendent of the Locust 
Mountain Coal Co. of Shenandoah, Penn., 
has resigned, effective Jan. 19, to accept a 
position as superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., 
with headquarters at Scranton. 


John McBride, of Hazleton, Penn., who 
has been chief coal inspector for the Dodson 
Coal Co. for many years, has been named 
as superintendent of all the coal breakers 
of that concern. James Landers, of Girard- 
ville, has been named to sueceed Mr. Mc- 
Bride as head of the coal inspectors. Mr. 
McBride is a practical breaker man and 
for many years was engaged by the Lehigh 
Valiey Coal Co., in that capacity. 





Obituary 











E. C. Brown, of Patton, Penn., general 
manager of real estate for the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation, and an _ inde- 
pendent operator, died at his home in Patton 
recently. He visited one of his operations 
and caught cold; pneumonia set in and he 
died five days afterward. 





New Patents 
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Mining System. W. E. Hamilton, as- 
signor to Jeffrey tea Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1,244,601. Oct. 30, "1917. 
Filed Aug. 30, 1909. Serial No. 515,341. 
_Coal-Cutting Machine. G. Rimmer, as- 
signor to Sullivan Machinery Co., Clare- 
mont, N. H., 1,245,771. Nov. 6, 1917. Filed 
Apr. 16, 1917. Serial No. 162,519. 

Dump Car. W. L. Burner, assignor to 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, 1,245,866. Nov. 6, 191 17. 
Filed Dec. 20, 1915. Serial No. 67,850. 

Draft Regulator for Furnaces. <A. M. 
Smith, Fort McKinley, Philippine Islands, 
1,245,282. Nov. 6, 1917. Filed Nov. 27, 
1916. Serial No. 133,645. 

Coal Loader. D. B. Stauft, PS peg he 
Penn., 1,246,673. Nov. 13, 1917. Filed 
Jan. 6, 1917. Serial No. 140, 910. 


Combined Stoker and Grate. H. F. 
Moore, Chicago. II], 1,246,639. Nov. 13, 
1917. Filed Feb. 1, 19138. Serial No. 


745,638. 

Coal-Mine Hoist. 
dale, Penn., 1,246,517. Nov. 13, 1917 
Mar. 7, 1917. Serial No. 153,035. 


Draft Rewwapter. W. J. Moreland, Ska- 
neateles, N. a 246,673. Nov. 13, 1917. 
Filed Jan. 6, 1917, Serial No. 140,910. 


Mining Apparatus. G. B. Norris, assignor 
to Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1,247,407. Nov. 20, 1917. Filed Nov. 
24, 1914. Serial No. 873,802. 

Grate. G. A. Kohout, assignor to Shear 
Klean Grate Co., Chicago, IIl., 1,246,937. 
Nov. 20, 1917. / Filed Oct. 21, 1914. Serial 
No. 867,810. 


Method of Effecting and Regulating Com- 
bustion in Furnaces. F. H. Brown, Phila- 
delphia, Penn., 1,247,215. Nov. 20, 1917. 
Filed Nov. 28, 1911. Serial No. 662,814. 


Electric Locomotive Cable-Reeling Mech- 
anism. N. [D. Levin, assignor to wares 
Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,247,- 
421. Nov. 20, 1917. Filed July 22, 1911. 
Serial No. 639,931. 

Coal-Cutting Machine Attachment. J. 
Jenkins, assignor to ew Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1,247,407. Nov. 20, 
Ht Filed June 20,1913. ‘Serial No. 744,- 


A. Appleyard, Beaver- 
. Filed 


Mining Machine. N. D. Levin, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1,247,419. Nov. 20, 1917. Filed Feb. 
23, 1910. Serial No. 545,337. 





Trade Catalogs 











Wyoming Mayari Ked Edge Shovels. The 
Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Penn. 
Catalog. Pp. 42; 44 x 8 in.; illustrated. 

Chapman Type Ball Bearings for Power 
Transmission. Transmission Ball Bearing 
Co., Ine., Buffalo, N. Y. Catalog No. 3. 
Pp. 52; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated. 

Smooth-On_ Instruction Book No. 16. 
Smooth-On Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, 
N. J. Pp. 56; 34 x 6 in.; illustrated. This 
describes various cements for repairing 
breaks or leaks in iron piping, castings, 
ete., and also contains standard sizes of 
Smooth-On coated corrugated gaskets for 
flanged pipes from 2 in. up to 26 in. 

“Hydro” Gas Meters. Bacharach Indus- 
trial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Catalog E. Pp. 12; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated, 
This catalog contains information on the 
various methods employed for measuring 
gases and shows the application of these 
meters to blast furnaces, byproduct coke 
ovens, etc., as well as measuring air for 
mine ventilation. 








D. Levin, assignor 
Columbus, 
Filed Sept. 


Mining Machine. N. 
to Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Ohio, 1,244,871. Oct. 30, aot. 
30, 1907. Serial No. 395 

Stoker Driving Arm. J es Bell, as- 
signor to Murphy Iron Works, Detroit, 
Mich., 1,244,945. Oct. 30, 1917. Filed July 
9, 1914. Serial No. 849,884. 

Mine-Car Wheel and Attaching Means 
Therefor. F. H. Gibbs, assignor to Amer- 
ican Car and Foundry Co., New York, N. 
Y., 1,245,142. Oct. 30, 1917. Filed Oct. 
31, 1916. Serial No. 128,718. 

Grate Attachment. M. H. Chandler, La- 
vonia, Ga., 1,245,087. Oct. 30, 1917. Filed 
Feb. 14, 1917. Serial No. 148,544. 

Combined Coal Hod and As Sifter. N. D. 
Henley, Richmond, Va., 244,605. Oct. 

. Filed Apr. 12, 1916. Serial No. 
ges of Repairing Coke-Oven Walls. 

H. Chalmers, Fairfield, Ala:, 1,244,467. 
Get. 30, 1917. Filed May 1, 1916. Serial 
No. 94 4,647. 


Publications Received 











“Approved Electric Lamps for Miners.” 
By H. H. Clark and L, C. Ilsley. _Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Illustrated, 53 pp., 5% x 9 in. 

“Imports Entered for Consumption and 
Exports of the Dominion of Canada, Oc- 
tober, 1917.” Department of Customs. Un- 
illustrated, 340 pp., 64 x 9% in. 

“Year-Book of the Bureau of Mines, 1916.” 
By Van H. Manning. Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 141. 
Illustrated, 165 pp., 5% x 9 in. 

“Cost Accounting for Oil Producers.” By 
Clarence G. Smith. Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 158, Pe- 
troleum Technology 43. Unillustrated, 117 
pp., 6x9 in. 

“Blast-Furnace Breakouts, Explosions 
-— Slips, and Methods of Prevention.” By 

. H. Willcox. Department of the Interior, 
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Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 130. Illustrated, 
267 pp., 53 x 9 in. 

“Directions for Sampling Coal for Ship- 
ment or Delivery.” By George S. Pope. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mies. Technical paper 133. Illustrated, 
is ~n., 6s v a, 

“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, September, 1917.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillus- 
trated, 27 pp., 6 x 9 in. 

“Monthly Statement of Coal-Mine Fatali- 
ties in the United States, October, 1917.” 
Compiled by Albert H. Fay. D partment 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unilius- 
trated, 29 pp., 6 x 9 in. 
for the Safe Operation of 
Gasolnie Engines in Mines.” By R. H. 
Kudlick and Edwin Higgins. Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Technical 
Paper 174. Illustrated, 16 pp., 6 x 9 in. 

“Geologic Structure in the Cushing Oil and 
Gas Field, Oklahoma, and Its Relation to 
the Cil, Gas and Water.” 3y Carl H. Beal, 
Petroleum Technologist, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. Zulletin 658. Departmeat of the 
Interior. Illustrated by charts and maps. 
61 pp., 6 x 9 in. 

“Compressibility of Natural Gas and Its 
Constituents with Analyses of Natural Gas 
from 31 Cities in the United States.” By 
G. A. Burrell and I. W. Robertson. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Miies. 
Technical Paper 158, Petroleum Technology 
No. 32. Illustrated, 14 pp., 6 x 9 in. 

“Durab!lity of Cement Draintile and Con- 
crete in Alkali Soils (Containing Kesults of 
Third Year’s Tests).” By R. J. Wig, Eg gi- 
neer Physicist; G. M. Williams, Assistant 
E~gineer Physicist, and A. N. J] », ASSsO- 
ciate Chemist, all of the Bureau Stand- 
ards. In covperation with S. H. McCrory, 
Chief of Drainage Investigations, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; E. C. Bebb, E .gineer, 
U. S. Reclamation Service, and L. R. Fer- 
guson, Engineer, Portland Cement Associ- 
ation. Department of Commerce, Teci- 
nologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, 
No. 95; 94 pp. of text, 44 pp. of plates, 
7 = 39 in. 


“Suggestions 





Industrial News 











Gary, W. Va.—The United States Coal 
and Coke Co. has filed notice of aa increase 
ia its capital from $2,000,000 to $12,500,- 
000 for expansion. 

Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Golden Rod 
Smelting Co. has filed an amendment to its 
charter increasing its capital stock from 
$1,600,000 to $2,100,000. 

Maitland, W. Va.—The Houston Collieries 
Co is planning for the immediate recon- 
struction of its tipple recently destroyed 
by fire with loss of about $100,000. 

Mt. Sterling, Ky.—FEstill & Owings, who 
have been in the retail coal business here 
for many years, have gone out of business 
because of inability to obtain coal. 

Williamsburg, Ky.—The Caudill Coal Co. 
has filed notice with the Public Service 
Commission of an increase in its capital- 
ization from $35,000 to $60,000 to provide 
for expansion. 

Bald Hill, Penn.—The Hetrick Coal Co. 
has awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., engineers: and contractors, 
Chicago, for the building of its new retard- 
ing coaveyor and power house. 

Bellaire, Ohio—The Wargo Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1000 
to mine and sell coal. The incorporators 
are John W. Gibbs, R. FE. Althar, Nelle Fry, 
Bessie Evans and Norma Boyce. 

Nashville, Tenn.—The Nushville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Ky. is planning for 
the construction of a new automatic coaling 
station at its local yards. H. McDonald is 
chief engineer for the company. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The McComb Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$400,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor- 
porators are EF. A. Foote, E. S. Cock, F. S. 
McGowan, S. Chestnutt and J. K. Lee. 

Akron, Ohio—The D. L. Wilson Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpo- 
rators are D. L. Wilson, D. M. Yarger, D. M. 
Turner, E. L. Siegel and H. L. Foratbauer. 

Lorain, Ohio—The John Stack Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000 to mine and sell coal. The incor~ 
porators are George L. Glitsch, J. E. Stack, 
yerald T. Stack, S. J. Stack and L. C. Roth. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Lake Erie Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$1000 to mine and sell coal. The incorpor- 
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ators are George D. Rowland, F. G. Dan- 
ielson, D. A. Elkins, M. Nichols and W. J. 
Budd. 

Monterey, Tenn.—The Briar Hill Collieries 
are developing a new 1509-ton mine, and 
have awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Co., engineers and co.itractors, 
Chicago, for the building of a new modern 
Marcus tipple. 

Rose .ud, Penn.—The Irvona Coal & 
Coke Co. has awarded a contract to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., engineers and con- 
tractors, Chicago, for a complete wood tip- 
ple, equipped with Marcus screens, car haul 
and other machinery. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Hermitage Coal 
and Supply Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $5000 to deal in coal. The in- 
corporators are C. W. Stricker, Robert 
Wirth, M. F. Little, L. M. MeGlaughlin and 
George G. McG!aughlin. 

Henryetta, Okla.—The Fretwell Coal Co. 
has been organized here and chartered for 
business in Oklahoma. The capital stock is 
$10,000 and the incorporators are R. R. 
Fretwell, J. E. Whitenton and R. B. F. 
Hummer, all of Henryetta. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Montevalle Hard 
Coal Co. filed articles of incorporation in 
Jefferson Countv recently. Thomas L. 
Hendrix is president and Samuel G. Grey 
secretary-treasurer. The capital of the 
new company is given at $4000. 

Louisville, Fy.—A _ reso!lution in the City 
Council authorizes the Louisville city buyer 
hereafter to make coal purchases direct 
from mines in amounts up to $2000 at a 
time, instead of having to advertise for 
bids and award to the low bidder. 


Nashville, Tenn.—!mpassable streets have 
resulted in a request from the local fuel 
administrator, John H. DeWitt, that con- 
sumers absolutely in need borrow or pur- 
chase from the'r neighbors or go themselves 
to coal yards for their supplies. 


Hamlin, Va.—The Hamlin Coal Co., re- 
cently organized, has leased a large tract of 
local coal lands and is planning for the im- 
mediate construction of a new tipple and 
15 miners’ resi*ences to inaugurate opera- 
tions. R. R. Williams is president. 


Baltimore, Md.—F ire recently destroyed 
a portion of the coal-thawing plant of the 
Baltimore & Ohio RR. on Curtis Bay Pier, 
with loss estimated at $75,000. It is said 
the destroyed portion will be immediately 
rebuilt. H. A. Lane is chief engineer. 


Roanoke, Va.—The Russell Fork Coal 
Mining Co. has been incorporatei with a 
sapital of $500,000 to engage in a general 
coal-mining business. R. C. Forbes. Lynch- 
burg. is president, and W. H. Partain, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md., is secretary-treasurer. 


Spokane, Wash.—The Miller & Colianni 
Co. of St. Paul, Minn., has beer awarded 
the contract by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. to supply the engines of that com- 
panv’s lines with coal from Paradise, Mont., 
to the coast. This includes twenty stations. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The W. C. Rust Coal 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $10,000. W. C. Rust is presi- 
dent, J. F. Berry Baugh, vice president and 
treasurer, and Anna M. Rust, secretary. 
The headquarters of the company will be 
in Birmingham. 

Nashville, Tenn.—According to a_ report 
of Chief Mine Inspector Shiflett. of Tennes- 
see, there were 184 coal mines in operation 
in Tennessee in 1917, compared with 126 
the year before. The 1916 production was 
about 6.000000 tons and the 1917 produc- 
tion 7,500,000 tons. 


Columbus, Ohio—Columbus is to have a 
municipal coal yard after all, unless a ref- 
erendum is called to defeat the ordinance 
passed by the city council over the mayor’s 
veto So far no attempt has been made 
to have the referendum and the coal yard 
will be established within 30 days. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce has appointed the following 
to represent the coal interests in the mem- 
bers’ conference of the organization: 
?arker H. Woods, chairman; P. E. Con- 
rades, vice chairman; Edward Devoy, E. 
Cc. Donk and John C. Muckermann. 


Irvington, N. J.—The International Coal 
Products Corporation has been incorpor- 
ated, with a capital of $11,000,000, to en- 
gage in the development of inventions for 
the manufacture of smokeless fuel. The 
incorporators are C. L. Blair, George W. 
Bacon and John B. Dennis, all of New York. 


Auburn, Ill.—The Panther Creek Mines, 
Ine., near Auburn, IIl., in which the Solomon 
Brothers, of Springfield, Tll., are interested, 
are sinking a new shaft for the development 
of a 4000-ton mine, and have awarded a 
contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., en- 
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gineers and contractors, Chicago, for the 
building of a new tippie. 

Greenville, Ky.—Suit has been filed by 
the Central Trust Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
as trustee for a number of bondholders 
against the Continental Fuel Co., seeking 
to enforce a mortgage of $125,000 on min- 
ing property known as the Diamond Bloc! 
Coal Co. and other properties near Drakes- 
boro, in Muhlenberg County. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—John H. Dierkes i: 
president of the Phcnix-Jellico Coal Co 
incorporated with a capital stock of $65,000 
to succeed the Pheenix-Jellico Coal Co., o! 
Kentucky, which formerly operated a min 
near London, Ky. The mine has now been 
leased by the company to the Horseshor 
Coal Co., which is operating it on a royalty 
basis. 

Galloway, Ohio—At a meeting of th 
stockholders of the Simpson Creek Coal Co., 
it was announced that two new mines have 
been opened in the Fairmont region. Coa! 
is now being taken from 14 openings on 
the property of the company, which consists 
of 3500 acres. The combined capacity of 
the mines will amount to about 8000 tons 
daily. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The fourth annual _ban-; 
quet and entertainment of the St. Louis 
Coal Club was given Monday night at the 
American Annex. John P. Reese, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Superior Coal Co., was the principal speaker 
His subject was “The Relation of Govern- 
ment-Controlled Railroads to the Coal In- 
dustry.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.—A large service flag, 
bearing 19,135 stars, was unfurled at the 
twenty-sixth consecutive and third bien- 
nial convention of the United Mine Workers, 
held on Jan. 15. The flag measures 48 x 75 
ft., and required 400 yd. of material in 
its manufacture. Each star represents a 
union coal miner who is now in any branch 
of the Federal service. 

The Federal Fuel Administrator for 
Texas—Wiley Blair, of Dallas—issued an 
order directing the Lone Star Gas Co. to 
cut off all industrial users in Dallas, Fort 
Worth, Denison, Sherman, McKinney, Den- 
ton, Gainesville, Wichita Falls and Abilene 
so that the gas supply might be conserved 
for domestic uses. This step was taken as 
an emergency measure to conserve the fuel. 


Columbus, Ohio—Governor Cox has ap- 
pealed to Railroad Director McAdoo to take 
off passenger trains in Ohio in order to 
get motive power for the movement of coal 
trains. He claims that many passenger 
trains in the “Buckeye State” can be taken 
off without great inconvenience. Reports 
show that upward of 5000 loaded cars of 
coal on several railroads in Ohio remain to 
be moved: 

Panama, Okla.—The Stewart Coal and 
Mining Co. has been organized here with a 
capital of $10,000, and charter has been 
filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Oklahoma City. The incorporators are 
Pete Stewart, Jr., Mrs. Lula Stewart, both 
of Hartford, Ark., and Thomas Murphy, of 
Panama. The company will develop ccal 
lands in eastern Oklahoma and _ western 
Arkansas. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Reeves 
Manufacturing Co., Canal Dover, has had 
plans prepared for the construction of 4 
new tipple, 40 ft. high, to be equipped with 
a 5-ton motor, 60 to 75 coal carrying cars, 
industrial trackage, transformers, and spe- 
cial mining machinery, for the immediate 
development of its coal properties. George 
Arnold, Broadway Ave., New Philadelphia, 
is the architect. 

Cambridge, Ohio—The Akron Coal Co. is 
opening a shaft mine on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., seven miles east of Cambridge. 
The shaft, which is 187 ft. deep, is about 
completed and the work of installing ma- 
chinery has started. It is planned to have 
a daily output of from 1200 to 1500 tons. 
The shaft reaches No. 7 seam, which is 
about 5 ft. thick. The company controls a 
large acreage in that section. 

New York, N. Y.—The Hoisting Engine 
Sales Co., formerly operated by William B. 
Cist as sole proprietor, has been incorpor- 
ated in the State of New York under the 
trade name of the Hoisting Engine Sales 
Co., Ine., and at a meeting of the direc- 
tors, the following officers were elected: 
William B. Cist, president; Archer Arm- 
strong, vice president and general mana- 
ger; H. Haaman, secretary and treasurer. 

Wilsall, Mont.—The Bender Coal Co. has 
been organized by Frank Bender and Sam- 
uel Barrett, of Livingstone, and John Fo1- 
ness, of Chico, to develop the Edgar Potter 
coal measures in the Potter Basin field, 1° 
miles north of here. About Jan. 30 a con- 
tract will be let to sink a permanent slope. 
At present a temporary opening has pro- 
duced 250 tons of coal, which has been used 
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‘ < industries with entirely satisfactory 
sults. 

Millfield, Ohio—The North Hill Coal Co. 
opening a new mine on Bailey Run near 


hauncey, Athens County, Ohio. The mine 
located on the Kanawha & Michigan R.R. 
will be a shaft mine to No. 7 seam which 
about 4 ft. thick. The shaft will be about 
1) ft. deep. The mine will be equipped with 
eleetrical machinery, the power to be se- 
cured from the Hocking Power Co., at 
Floodwood. The company has 200 acres at 
that point. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Fuel administrators of 
Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and Iowa, in conference here on 
Jan. 21, suggested that no district repre- 
sentatives be appointed this late in the 
season in this territory or the territory 
supplying these states with coal. Brew- 
eries in Missouri closed Monday and Tues- 
day, and these are the only manufacturing 
industries restricted by any of the above 
administrators. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Warrants are being is- 
sued from the United States District Court 
at Covington, Ky., against coal operators 
in eastern Kentucky who are charged with 
violations of the executive order fixing 
prices for coal at the mines. Cases where 
prices were higher than those fixed have 
been carefully recorded, and it is declared 
to be the intention of the Federal authori- 
ties to cause arrests and prosecutions with- 
cut further delay. 


Louisville, Ky.—In recognition of the 
handicap represented by the two feet or 
more of snow on the Louisville streets, the 
lecal fuel committee has ordered an addition 
of 50c. a ton to the retail price of coal 
delivered in Louisville. Snow has_ prac- 
tically paralyzed local traffic in Louisville, 
and off the street car lines transportation 
has been practically impossible. Four 
horses are required off the street car lines 
to pull a ton of coal. 


Manchester, Ohio—C. R. Dailey, formerly 
a fur buyer at Canal Fulton, has embarked 
in a coal business in Summit County near 
Manchester. He has secured 35 acres of 
excellent No. 1 Massillon seam coal and a 
shaft 96 ft. deep is now being sunk. The 
output will be hauled to Alron by motor 
trucks. It will be a pick-mining proposi- 
tion, and it is expected the daily output will 
be about 300 tons. The machinery and 
equipment will cost in the neighborhood of 
$50,000. 

Greentown, Ohio—The Greentown Coal 
Co., of Massillon, Ohio, is rapidly equipping 
a mine near Greentown where a shaft 40 
ft. deep is being sunk to No. 4 seam. The 
company has 300 acres under lease. The 
seam is 5 or 6 ft. in thickness. The com- 
pany will depend on local trade to take 
care of the output until such time as the 
coal-cutting machinery is installed. It is 
expected to have an output of 300 tons 
daily. L. P. Schimke is manager of the 
company. 

Pineville, Ky.—The Williams Byproduct 
Coal Co., recently organized, is planning 
for the immediate development of about 
2000 aeres of coal land, coasisting of 1300 
acres of Harlan and Creech seams and 700 
acres of Wallins seam. Machinery is be- 
ing installed in its plant, which will include 
electrically operated equipment. J. W. 
Williams, Gorton, is president ; H. H. Asher, 
vice president, and G. M. Asher, all of Pine- 
ville, is seeretary-treasurer. The company 
is planning for a daily capacity of about 
2000 tons. 

New York, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Wholesale Coal Trade Association 
of New York, held at the Whitehall Club 
on Jan. 17, the following directors were 
chosen: W. S. Alden, R. H. Burrows, W. 
R. Coyle, George M. Dexter, Thomas Dick- 
son, C. C. Harris, James A. Hill, W. A. 
Marshall and LeBaron S. Willard. ‘The 
board of directors the following day elected 
the following officers: President, James A. 
Hill; vice president, George M. Dexter; 
treasurer, C. C. Harris. Charles S. Allen 
Is the secretary. 


Dallas, Tex.—Severe coal shortage has 
been experienced in Dallas and other Texas 
cities during the blizzard just ended. In 
many of the smaller towns of Texas there 
was complete exhaustion of the coal supply 
an’ dealers were unable to supply even the 
emergency calls to relieve suffcring. In 
Da'las, however, the situation was better, 
the dealers at all times retaining sufficient 
supoly for all emergency calls, although 
the limited deliveries to the needy cases 
anc delivered only such amounts as wouid 
rel sve the situation. 


*cranton, Penn.—At the annual meeting 
of ‘he Seranton Steam Pump Co., on Jan. 
18, Lester Davis was elected president, suc 
ceeiing S. E. Dolph, who is now in the 
United States Army. Mr. Davis, who was 
for 1erly general manager of the company, 
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will still continue in that capacity. The 
last year was the most prosperous in the 
history of the concern, tne shipments for 
the year reaching a total of $800,000 in 
value. Orders on hand indicate that the 
Scranton Steam Pump Co. will enjoy con- 
tinued prosperity for a long time. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Davis Creek & 
Spring Hill Railway Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000, 
for the purpose of building a_ three-mile 
line of railway from a point near Spring 
Hill to a point near the Middle Fork of 
Davis Creek, for the purpose of opening up 
the nearest coal field to the proposed Gov- 
ernment armor plate and munition factory 
to be located at South Charleston. Work 
will begin at once. R. N. Snyder, Samuel 
Edwards, H. F. Smith and E. M. Surber, all 
of Charleston, are interested. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Retail coal merchants of 
Missouri met here a few days ago and 
organized a state association and elected 
these officers: President, P. Bryan, 
Kansas City; vice president, I. C. Knotts, 
St. Joseph; secretary and treasurer, E. J. 
Wallace, St.. Louis. The state was divided 
into these nine districts: St. Louis, St. 
Joseph, Kansas City, Springfield, Joplin, 
Hannibal, Cape Girardeau, Jefferson City 
and Sedalia. Each district will have three 
directors. The St. Louis directors are: 
Walter F. Heinrich, J. J. Connell and Oscar 
Stephan. 


Buffalo, N. ¥.—The Corson Byproduct 
Coal Corporation of this city has elected 


the following officers: President, George 
A. Corson; vice president, A. A. Engle; 
secretary and treasurer, John E. Selkirk, 


all of Buffalo. The directors chosen were 
the officers, E. C. Roberts, of Buffalo, G. 
B. Stephens, of Lancaster; G. J. Brendel, 
of Hamburg, and H. J. G. Heiser, of 
Orchard Park, all this county. The com- 
pany’s property is in the Elkhorn district 
of Kentucky. Development has. about 
reached the shipping point. The coal goes 
south, or to the Chicago district. 


Louisville, Ky.—One of the principal 
difficulties under which operators have been 
working since the arrival of the severe 
weather has been that of the water supply. 
Ordinarily Kentucky mining operations do 
not encounter near-zero temperatures and 
rely on shallow lakes and streams for water 
for their power plants. Now, however, 
with near-zero temperatures a _ fact for 
weeks, many mining operations have found 
their sources of supply frozen up. Tank 
curs have had to be resorted to to keep 
water enough on hand for steam-making 
purposes and some operations have had to 
shut down altogether. 


Columbus, Ohio—Because of car short- 
age and transportation difficulties occa- 
sioned by lack of motive power, and the 
blizzard, the production of coal in various 
mining districts of Ohio has been down 
to a low ebb. This is shown by a report 
for the week issued by W. D. McKinney, 
commissioner of the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, and J. B. Zerbe, secretary of the 
Eastern Ohio Operators’ Association. The 
report shows that out of 65 mines in the 
southern Ohio field and 85 mines in the 
eastern Ohio field reporting, the loss in 
production was 238,809 tons. Taking mines 
not reporting, the loss is considerably over 
509,000 tons. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Operators of the Fifth 
and Ninth Illinois districts, at a meeting 
here, unanimously indorsed plans submitted 
by Missouri Fuel Administrator Crossley 


for the establishment of a fuel district 
composed of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 


Oklahoma and Arkansas, to be supplied with 
the output of the Illinois mines contiguous 
to St. Louis. The desire is to give the 
district preferential jurisdiction over the 
output of the mines from which it naturally 
draws its supply. The proposition also 
received the indorsement of the newly 
organized Retail Coal Merchant’s Associa- 
tion of Missouri. Resolutions will be for- 
warded to Administrator Garfield. 


Gallipolis, Ohio—The unprecedented freeze 
on the Ohio River, which now covers the 
river from Pittsburgh to Cairo, virtually its 
entire navigable length, is causing much 
damage to shipping in the stream, besides 
ciosing entirely the movement of coal. Many 
vessels belonging to coal companies have 
been carried by the ice from the Great 
Kanawha into the Ohio, and are threatened 
with destruction, many loaded barges of 
coal, including twelve in tow of the Camp- 
bell Creek Coal Co.’s towboat ‘‘Robert P. 
Gillian,” being in this condition. The Kana- 
wha fleet thus caught in the Ohio ice near 
Dem 26, with crushing or sinking by: the 
ice imminent, is valued at $500,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Roger W. Babson, the 
famous statistician and business expert,. in 
an address before the Cincinnati 


Rotary 
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Club at the Hotel Sinton, declared that the 
coal shortage is due to the low prices fixed 
by the Government last summer, which 
made it impossible for hundreds of small 
mines to operate at a profit, and thus forced 
them to close, reducing the possible maxi- 
mum output very heavily. Mr. Babson de- 
clared that price-fixing by the Government 
has always been a failure, and always 
would be, especially in the coal trade, sug- 
gesting that the incentive of profitable 
prices, produced by a free market under 
competitive conditions, has proved to be the 
— _—— of securing a large production 
of coal. 


Frankfort, Ky.—One of the new measures 
introduced in the Kentucky Legislature now 
in session is House Bill No. 83, which would 
place a production tax of 1 per cent. on coal 
mined in Kentucky, and also permit coun- 
ties to levy production taxes of 4 of 1 
per cent., both to be figured on the mar- 
ket values at points of production. Another 
measure, House Bill No. 61, would affect 
some mining corporations since it seeks to 
require that concerns issuing script to em- 
ployees redeem this script for cash on regu- 
lar paydays. The Kentucky coal operators 
are represented at the capital. One lobby- 
ist suggested that in view of the likelihood 
that the Government would take over the 
coal properties the efforts to assess tonnage 
taxes would likely be in vain. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The supply of cars 
throughout the Kanawha district during the 
past month has averaged less than 35 per 
cent., according to estimates based on re- 
ports from various operators. The car 
shortage has been especially severe on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, on account of the in- 
ability of the railroad to move loaded cars 
to clear the tracks for the return of empties. 
Figures for the past week indicating the 
situation as to cars are as follows: Jan. 
10, out of 166 mines, 80 were without cars; 
Jan. 11, of 168 mines, 93 were idle; Jan. 
12, out of 170 mines, 90 were idle; Jan 
14, 160 mines reporting, 58 were idle; Jan. 
15, 156 mines reporting, 91 were idle. The 
loss of coal production caused by this ex- 
tensive idleness forced by lack of cars 
is obviously enormous. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Through a_ successful 
appeal to Director General of Railways W. 
G. McAdoo, by the Hamilton County fuel 
administration committee, the movement of 
several hundred cars of coal from the 
congested yards of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. at Silver Grove was obtained 
early last week, enabling the relief of some 
of the distress among all classes of con- 
sumers. It is stated that more than 1500 
cars of coal have been lying at Silver Grove 
for some time, within a few miles of Cin- 
cinnati and Covington, both of which cities 
are suffering for want of fuel, due to the 
inability of the railroads to move the cars. 
The coal received through the intervention 
of the Director General of Railways was 
distributed under the direction of the local 
fuel administration committee. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Small amounts of coal 
secured by the city from various sources, 
including donations from manufacturers, 
were distributed to the public in bushel 
Icts at 24 stations established for the pur- 
pese at various points of the city. Accord- 
ing to C. R. Hebble, of the Hamilton 
County fuel administration committee, the 
coal situation in Cincinnati is the most 
serious in the city’s history, failure of 
reiief by the receipt of an adequate amount 
of coal to supply domestic consumers being 
the cause. Seizure of coal for domestic 
consumers from factories with a supply 
cn hand was threatened, but the suspension 
of industrial activity will, it is hoped, make 
this unnecessary. Dealers with a_ small 
quantity of coal on hand distributed it in 
one-bushel lots to hundreds of applicants. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Members of the Hazard 
Coal Operators’ Exchange, of Hazard, Ky., 
held their annual meeting on Jan. 12 at 
the Hotel Gibson, holding the election of 
officers for 1918, with the following results: 
Fresident, George H. Barker, of the May- 
nard Coal Co., Columbus; vice president, 
G. G. Bowain, of the Daniel Boone Coal Co., 
Hazard, Ky.; secretary and treasurer, R. 
A. Hord, Hazard, Ky. Executive commit- 
tee: E. L. Douglas, of the Hazard-Jellico 
Coal Co.; A. L. Allais, of the Columbus 
Mining Co.; H. K. English, of the Blue 
Grass Coal Corporation, and Hugh Buford, 
of the Ashless Coal Corporation. The busi- 
ness sessions of the meeting were devoted 
almot entirely to discussions of how to solve 
transportation difficulties, with special ref- 
erence to the problems of getting coal to 
domestic consumers and Government supply 
factories. The members did not anticipate 
the suspension of industrial operations for 
a period, but discussed only the posvible 
methods of improving conditions as they 
were at the time. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
The order of the Fuel Administrator clos- 
ing down industry on certain days has been 
carefully observed. The beneficial effects of 
this order has been largely nullified by ad- 
verse weather conditions. 


The event of possibly the greatest im- 
portance to the fuel industry since the fix- 
ing of prices last August occurred last week 
when Fuel Administrator Garfield notified 
the country that for five days certain re- 
strictions were placed upon the industrial 
consumption of fuel and for each succeed- 
ing Monday up to and including Mar. 25. 
This order came so suddenly as to greatly 
surprise and shock the fuel industry of the 
country in general. From all sides wild 
dissension and severe criticisms were heard, 
while the members of Congress were del- 
uged with communications from their con- 
stituents. The order was, however, obeyed 
w.th a promptness and exactitude that 
clearly portrayed the temper of the Ameri- 
can people. Unfortunately for the coal in- 
dustry, the transportation system and the 
country at large, another cold wave de- 
scended upon the Middle West during the 
latter part of the week. This was in many 
localities accompanied by snow, more or 
less heavy, and by high winds. This re- 
sulted in conditions embarrasing for the 
transportation companies. Some mines 
have been so hampered by weather condi- 
tions that they have not worked for 10 days 
to two weeks; others have been able to 
limp along, most of the time with small 
outputs, short labor and _ inadequate car 
supplies. The weather probably played the 
greatest havoc with the mining industry in 
Illinois, where the snow in some places is 
said to be drifted four or five feet deep. 
The cold, however, exerted an adverse ef- 
fect throughout the entire country, showing 
adversely in both production and distribu- 
tion. Throughout the East where the great- 
est traffic congestion existed, and which 
therefore should be benefited more by the 
five-day shutdown than other section of the 
country, the improvement so far as can be 
learned has not been marked where rail- 
road yards and sidetracks are concerned. 
On the other hand,:the bunkering of ships 
has gone on steadily, and many of the 
steamers lying at New York and other 
harbors awaiting coal supplies have doubt- 
less been furnished with their necessary 
fuel requirements. The dispatch of these 
vessels will do much to relieve freight ter- 
minal congestion, which is quite as marked 
as the congestion in railway yards and on 
sidetracks. This relief, of course, wil] not 
be immediate, but should take effect with 
the return of these vessels for cargoes. So 
far as New England is concerned. the con- 
ditions are believed to be slightly less 
stringent than they were a week or so ago. 
Congestion at various railroad yards out- 
side New England is doing much to impede 
the supply all-rail to that territory. It is 
to be hoped that this congestion may be 
relieved. New England is also receiving 
greater supplies by water than it was a 
week or two ago. The conditions in New 
York so far as distribution is concerned 
are probably as bad, if not worse, than 
they have been at any time in the past 
few months. It is thought by some that 
no material relief will be felt until mild 
weather renders the shipment of coal from 
the Jersey shore more safe and easy. Diffi- 
culty is also being experienced at the 
present time in securing adequate help at 
the various loading points where cars are 
discharged into lighters and barges. It 
seems to be the consensus of opinion 
throughout the entire country that little 
general material relief may be expected 
until warmer weather. 

A Year Ago— Anthracite demand less 
urgent though still very firm. Railroad em- 
bargoes create a spotty condition in the 
bituminous trade. High level on contract 
prices. Acute shortage at the Lake cities. 
Conditions much improved in the Middle 
West. ‘ 

COAL PRODUCTION 


The return of severe weather at the close 
of the week ended Jan. 12 caused the aver- 
age production of soft coal per working 
day to fall to 1,735,023 tons, the lowest 
mark since the week of Dec. 22. Because 
of the six working days, the total produc- 
tion was 1,034,000 tons greater than in 


the five working days of New Year’s week. 
The total production of beehive coke is es- 
timated at 586,628 net tons for the week 
ended Jan. 12, an average per working day 
of 97,771 tons. Anthracite shipments, as 
reported by the nine carriers, amounted to 
35,720 cars. This, although an improve- 
ment over the production during the holi- 
day season, is still far short of the aver- 
age maintained in November and the first 
week of December, before the coming of 
severe winter weather. 


CARLOADS OF COAL AND COKE 
ORIGINATING ON PRINCIPAL 
COAL-CARRYING ROADS 
WEEK ENDED: 

Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 

Bituminous _ ship- 
ments, 114 roads. 177,599 158,596 168,936* 185,0397 
Anthracite — ship- | 
ments, 9roads.... 36,083 29,470 25,604* 35,7207 
Beehive coke ship- Casal 
ments, 4roads.... 11,835 10,211 9,348* 12,0437 

* Revised from last report. + Subject to revision. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Bradstreets—Willingness to do business 
on a large scale has been restricted by heavy 
snowstorms in the West, by intense con- 
gestion in railway facilities, which has made 
it well-nigh impossible to ship _ fuel or 
other supplies, and finally the Fuel Admin- 
istrator’s order closing plants for five days 
and every Monday for ten weeks, has 
thrown vast numbers out of employment. 
Under the circumstances it is obvious that 
the week has been marked by considerable 
unsettlement, but after the first shock it is 
quite generally recognized that the Fuel 
Administrator’s order, while drastic, was 
imperatively necessary, and the general 
tendency is one of patriotic obedience to 
the mandates of the order. 

The Dry Goods Economist—The order 
of Fuel Arministrator Garfield, forbidding 
the use of coal in factories, stores, etc., 
during five days and on each Monday up 
to Mar. 25, will have a tremendous effect 
on the production and movement of mer- 
chandise. It is impossible at this writing 
to figure the effect of such a radical and 
unprecedented move. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter— 
Trading in the local wool market continues 
moderate. The future course of affairs de- 
pends naturally upon what the Government 
intends to do next. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Despite adverse 
weather conditions current shipments of dry- 
goods for the week have been about equal 
to the heavy week of a year ago. Road 
sales for both immediate and future de- 
liveries have been greatly in advance of 
the same period in 1917. The number of 
customers in the market has been some- 
what reduced by weather conditions. The 
market on domestic cotton continues strong. 
Collections are good. 
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Fuel-saving regulations much criticized, 
but many industrial plants were bound to 
close within a short time. Sufficient supply 
reaches New England to tide over the more 
vital needs, but situation still desperate. 
Railroads in _ particularly bad _ shape. 
Anthracite short. From present outlook 
large number of manufacturing plants must 
run on much reduced time. 

The outlook for fuel is now sufficiently 
realized in New England so that manu- 
facturers and other large consumers who 
are not classified among the necessary 
activities are getting reconciled to the in- 
convenience. Criticism of the “5-day order” 
is widespread, but each day sees the need 
of drastic measures better understood, and 
if no more is accomplished than the clear- 
ing-up of traffic in the area about the New 
Jersey terminals and the despatch of over- 
sea transports that have been held up 
waiting for bunker coal it will have a 
large item to its credit. No one in touch 
with the general state of coal traffic be- 
lieves there will be much relief while winter 
weather prevails. 


The shut-down order is being faithfully 
observed, although the number of exmp- 
tions throughout this territory is large 
The various rulings have been interpreted 
in a broad-minded way, yet consistent with 
the saving of fuel, and the hardship is 
not as great as people feared. Local irain 
service has been further cut down. Many 
large manufacturing plants have also cur- 
tailed their hours during working days, and 
the order to close was in a sense prepared 
for because the time was near at hand 
when they would have had to cease opera- 
tions anyway through lack of fuel. One 
group of woolen mills under one manage- 
ment uses 65,000 tons a month, and the 
Boston and Maine R.R. finds itself with no 
supply on hand beyond Feb. 1. When such 
instances are multiplied it can be seen how 
desperate is the plight of consumers in this 
part of the country. 

Coastwise movement has been resumed, 
although ice and other adverse conditions 
still interfere with loading despatch. The 
number of bottoms waiting at Hampton 


Roads has been reduced from 110 to some- 


thing over 90, and the receipts at this end 
are so relatively small that only the most 
vital activities such as railroads and other 
utilities can hope to continue operation for 
the present. The Maine Central R.R. at 
this writing has only a few days’ fuel, even 
after coal has been diverted from other 
Sa. 

ndustries like the Victor Destroyer 
Plant at Squantum, Mass., ce | the Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Co. are in most serious 
need, and the few emergency cargoes com- 
ing through the Fuel Administration are 
able to meet requirements only in a most 
restricted sense. The “Achilles,” a Panama 
collier of 12,600 tons, is delivering on her 
second trip to New England, having brought 
this time West Virginia high volatile for 
distribution to points in every New England 
state but Connecticut, and not an industrial 
plant among the consignees. The coal is 
going to railroads, hospitals, pumping sta- 
tions, and to retail dealers for heating 
purposes. Retail dealers in several of the 
New England ports have practically con- 
pee their 7 to cope with local 

itions an are lookin 2 
authorities for help. oo 

The “New England order” of Jan. 3 for 
500 cars daily all-rail from certain desig- 
nated mines has so far been about 50 
per cent efficient. Operators complain that 
other priorities’ must be looked out for 
first and the blizzard a week ago seriously 
affected the railroads in placing cars. 

The congestion on some of the lines in 
the mining region is something tremendous. 
Divisions that ought not to have to move 
more than 2000 loaded coal cars per day 
have 10,000 on their tracks, and the aver- 
age daily haul is down to 12 and 14 miles. 
So large a proportion of what is loaded on 
the “New England order” is for ra:!road 
fuel that only the most pressing caves of 
shortage among power companies, wvater 
systems, etc., can be dealt with. Some of 
the operators take the position tha: the 
Garfield order of Jan. 16 is virtually 2 can- 
cellation of the ‘New England order,” even 
though the consignments under the terns of 
the latter are clearly under the class 'fica- 
tions entitled to preferential shipmen! 

So far not much coal has been com- 
mandeered by state administrators ‘inder 
the powers granted. Tonnage, however, is 
being increasingly applied to distribution 
for apartment house and other dw=lling 
house uses, in the effort to relieve «ctual 
suffering. In the cities all the reserves 
are fast eaten up. Storage piles tha‘ were 
accumulated for the navy and other Guvern- 
ment uses have been subject to hea:y in- 
roads the past fortnight to take czre of 
emergency needs of various necessary »ublic 
functions. Schools, for instance, ar? not 
ccnsidered among these, although there Is 
probably .more criticism directed to the 
failure of public schools to open than to 
sng other one phase of this complex situa- 
ion. 

The congestion at Maybrook, N. ¥., one 
of the chief New England gateways, is 
unparalleled. It is reported that more than 
4000 loaded coal cars are backed up beyond 
this transfer point,.and the outlook for 
relieving the New England situation is n0 
bright. Harlem River is in somewhat bette! 
shape, but cars are again beginning 
accumulate at West Albany Transfer an 
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the Boston & Maine gateways. This situa- 
tion, in addition to the breakdown on the 
Pennsylvania, gives real cause for alarm. 
It is, in fact, a real problem to keep sup- 
lied the needs of railroads and other vital 
activities. A large number of plants work- 
ine 100 per cent. on Government orders are 
being passed over because other require- 
ments are more urgent. One operator who 
complained of the multiplicity of “priorities” 
was able the other day to show six differ- 
emt elassifications ahead of his regular 
commercial orders. 

As a sidelight on the situation at some of 
the smaller ports along the coast, it is 
interesting to note that a 3500-ton barge is 
now discharging at the Boston & Maine 
dock, Boston, the entire cargo of which is 
to be railed to Lynn to supply the water- 
works, gas and electric-light plants, and 
for heating purposes among_ householders 
who are without fuel of any kind. 


NEW YORK 


New York City situation acute. Retail 
cealers’ supplies low with ice hampering 
deliveries. Conservation order supported 
by the trade and public. Fuel authorities 
strive to relieve the situation. Bunker coal 
moving steadily and waiting vessels get 
supplies. Car supplies slow and many 
mines are idle. 


Anthracite—Dr. Garfield’s conservation 
order was only one of several important 
developments in the New York market. The 
Board of Aldermen by adopting an ordi- 
nance has given Mayor Hylan the power 
to confiscate any surplus coal owned by 
either individual or corporation, the price to 
be paid the owner by the city to be fixed 
by the Supreme Court. One of the largest 
retail dealers in Brooklyn found he was up 
against labor troubles when he had plenty 
of coal for at least one day’s deliveries. 
The matter which involved increased wages 
for the drivers has been submitted ‘to 
arbitration. 

While the conservation order has no doubt 
benefited other parts of the country it has 
not offered much encouragement to the New 
York public. Even with, according to re- 
ports, a few hundred thousand tons of coal 
in ears at the railroad docks across the 
river and bay New Yorkers found little 
satisfaction because it was not possibie to 
dump it into barges. Furthermore, the ice 
continues to hamper navigation. Several 
thousand tons of coal are resting at the 
bottom of the rivers owing to the heavy 
ice smashing in the sides of the barges. 
Much of this, it is expected, will be salvaged 
later in the season. 

The order issued by Dr. Garfield created 
a lot of dissatisfaction among the trade 
put the dealers and public did their best 
to uphold it. Every public institution and 
industrial plant not exempted by its pro- 
visions obeyed the order and many thousand 
tons of coal were saved from consumption. 
However, the householders were as insistent 
as ever and at the end of the five coal- 
iess days there was no more coal left in 
the dealers’ yards than there was before 
the order went into effect. 

There were upwards of 1,200,000 persons 
thrown out of work in the Metropolitan 
district during the five days and about 800,- 
000 more in New York State. Of this vast 
number it was estimated there were 700,- 
000 persons out of work in Manhattan 
aione and that the loss of wages will run 
into the millions of dollars. It was esti- 
mated that the amount of capital involved 
Was around $2,633,936,052. 

The trade as a rule, was not willing to 
talk about the order. One man_ when 
asked what he thought of it replied “I have 
been talking until I am black in the face. 
Now, let others do the talking.” Some 
dealers thought the ordér too drastic and 
unnecessary but the majority blamed the 
railroads for not —— the cars. If that 
had been done they said, there would not 
be any shortage of fuel. 

An offer of the railroads to employ any of 
the men thrown idle as _a result of the 
conservation order resulted in a very small 
percentage reporting for work. 

ealers complained of slow deliveries and 


then to add to their troubles some of the 
towing companies it was reported notified 
b ees tee ie of increases in towing 
harges. 


~. roduction has not been at its maximum 
Pecause of severe snow storms in the min- 
ne regions. Transportation was delayed 
until the mine workers assisted the railroad 
men In removing the ice and snow from 
the tracks. ‘ 
_+ he gas companies continue to do a maxi- 
mum business and their subsidiaries find 
tr ae market for all the coke they offer 
In their efforts to have Dr. Garfield’s 
Ale vation order fully obeyed the Fuel 
ministrators were assisted by the police 
partment and by a corps*of deputies from 
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the office of the United States Marshal. 
Many complaints were sent to the Fuel 
Administrators’ offices but most of them 
were due to ignorance of the law. The 
administrators were swamped with appli- 
cations for exemptions the first few days 
after the issuance of the order but only 
i A a were granted up to Saturday 
night. 

Fuel conditions in the school houses have 
not improved and it has been decided that 
the buildings now closed will not be re- 
opened until Feb. 4, the start of the new 
school term. Many of the churches have 
closed their main auditoriums while others 
have been closed entirely, joining with other 
churches of the same denominations in serv- 
ices until the situation improves. 

Many schemes are being presented to 
prevent a repetition of the present situa- 
tion. One civic organization suggests the 
reopening of the old Delaware & Hudson 
Canal from Honesdale to Rondout on the 
Hudson. 

The wholesale trade is not hopeful and 
does not look for much improvement until 
warmer weather is here. Very few have 
any supplies and all of them are heavily 
booked ahead. 

The anthracite steam sizes continue to 
move steadily and the dealers had an op- 
portunity to fill many bins in the lower 
part of the city as a result of the orders 
of Dr. Garfield. All of the sizes are scarce 
none of the dealers having any surplus. 

Retail dealers, as a rule, see no better 
conditions ahead. Several yards are empty 
and might as well be closed entirely so 
far as deliveries are concerned. The Bronx 
with its 700,000 inhabitants is in a serious 
condition. On Saturday last there was no 
coal in any of the yards. 

After a series of conferences between the 
city officials and the Fuel Administration 
authorities Mayor Hylan has announced 
that prices have been fixed for the dealers, 
the peddlers who operate the small wagons 
and the hucksters who conduct the cellar 
coal business. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, at the lower ports are as fol- 
lows: 





Circular Individual 
RRO od ciciccevveccswe SOUae $7.05 
12 5 oe EE NEE SIRS 6.20 6.95 
RING pees Coes he 6.45 7.20 
ev avian porn bats 7.30 
5.80 

5.50@6. 00 

Oe erate oyna eeaheis ; : 4.50@5.00 

RIB eS he ec on ee 3.25@3.50 4.00@4.25 


pL 7 Soy 5 eae 


Quotations for domestic coals at the up- 
per ports are generally 5c. higher on ac- 
count of the difference in freight rates. 


Bituminous—Not much encouragement is 
seen in the bituminous situation. While re- 
ceipts at this Tidewater have increased the 
greater part of the tonnage made available 
for local consumption has been devoted to 
relieving the shipping situation, the serious- 
ness of which is said to be one of the 
principal reasons for the issuance of Dr. 
Garfield’s order for five coalless days. 

The reports of J. W. Searles, of the 
Tidewater Coal Exchange, and of J. E. 
Parsons, of the U. S. Shipping Board, show 
that the number of vessels waiting for 
bunker coal in this harbor is being gradu- 
ally reduced. However, there were over 
100 vessels anchored here early this week 
because of the lack of bunker supplies. 

Owners of the plants closed as a result 
of the Fuel Administrator’s order have been 
asked by the local Central Federated Union 
to pay the wages of their employees during 
the suspension, and a letter has been sent 
tc Samuel Gompers protesting against the 
action of the U. S. Steel Corporation in 
refusing to pay the wages of those em- 
ployees who did not work during the five 
days suspension. It is estimated that not 
more than one-half of the men employed in 
the plants affected by the order will re- 
ceive their pay for the idle time. 

Operators here see a ray of hope in the 
announcement contained in one of the local 
newspapers that a new mine price of $3.50 
will probably be fixed shortly. Nothing 
official has, however, come from the Wash- 
ington authorities. = 

The pooling of barges and lighters in 
this harbor is expected to facilitate deliv- 
eries, as will the proposal to increase the 
demurrage rate for barges. ms 

A slight relief in the situation. may be 
expected now that all English ships arriv- 
ing carry with them sufficient coal for the 
return journey. 

The problem of providing coal for apart- 
ment houses is still serious. Most places are 
running on a day’s supply with no surplus 
in the bins, and the owners are frequently 
taken to court by’ their’tenants for failure 
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to provide heat. Real estate brokers say 
that the present coal shortage has had the 
effect of increasing inquiry for private 
houses by occupants of apartment houses 
who formerly lived in private houses. 

Production does not show much increase 
because of the car shortage. 

The observance of Dr. Garfield’s heat- 
less day on Monday was carried out splen- 
didly in New York, according to the local 
fuel administrators. Only 25 violations of 
the order were reported. 

Joseph E. Parsons, who is in charge of 
the bunkering of the ships in the harbor, 
has received orders to commandeer all the 
barges, tugs and lighters necessary for 
that work. 

State Fuel Administrator Wiggin at the 
conclusion of a conference held late on 
Monday telegraphed Dr. Garfield urging 
speed in coal deliveries to New York and 
recommended the pooling of all anthracite, 
the same as is now done with bituminous; 
and the reduction of anthracite sizes to 
four instead of eight as follows: that grate 
and egg be considered as one size; stove 
and nut as one size; pea and buckwheat 
as one size, and rice and barley as one 
size. He also recommended that the docks 
be worked 24 hours steadily. 

Mr. Wiggin also recommended the can- 
cellation of the present demurrage order 
which was ordered for this week. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade stunned by suspension 
order. Later criticism calmer. Bad weather 
in region holds back shipments. Receipts 
light, with outlook unpromising. Manu- 
factured fuel finds ready market. Com- 
panies appeal for more labor. Bituminous 
shippers shocked by Garfield order. Car 
supply unimproved. More plants closed ac- 
Petia of fuel scarcity. Contracting dead 
ssue. 


_ Anthracite—The main topic of conversa- 
tion in the trade is Dr. Garfield’s drastic 
order. At first those most interested were 
inclined to criticize the wisdom of the 
ruling. This includes not only those whose 
Plants were compelled to shut down, but 
many of the shippers as well. The dissatis- 
faction is general. One of the serious ob- 
jections seems to be that even industries 
with coal on hand were forbidden to use 
it during the named periods. 

Dr. Garfield is accused of overlooking 
many important details whén framing the 
order. One of these which was forcibly 
impressed upon the retail coal dealers was 
the increased opportunities the enforced 
holiday made for the unemployed, especial- 
ly in the mill districts, to obtain fuel for 
their homes without paying for it. Dealers 
in the northwestern section of the city claim 
that practically every car they receive has 
been tampered with and at least a few 
tons stolen, while many are delivered empty. 
Now they find the idle days give many 
hundreds more men and boys, and women 
too—for they have done their share—the 
opportunity to pilfer from the cars before 
they have been delivered to the yards. 

While this is too small a matter to re- 
ceive any recognition of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, it is a serious one to the consignees, 
for they claim they are unable to depend 
on any coal until it has actually been re- 
ceived. Notices of shipments have ceased 
to cheer them because they can never be 
sure the coal will reach its destination. 

Notwithstanding all the grumbling, Dr. 
Garfield’s order has been generally obeyed. 
Many deemed it unpatriotic to raise any 
objections and closed their places of busi- 
ness without questioning the justice of 
the ruling. While they could at first see 
only what appeared to be a frightful cost, 
many will admit there will be some bene- 
fits. Criticism has become much calmer 
now that all interests have had a few days 
to adjust themselves to the new conditions. 
Many are of the opinion that the Govern- 
ment had a stronger motive for the closing 
order than could be divulged at this time, 
which accounts for the suddenness of the 
move. 

One day this week it was reported there 
were between 800 and 1200 cars loaded 
with anthracite stalled within ten miles of 
Pottsville, which is but 93 miles from this 
city... The-majority of the cars are destined 
here via the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
Railroad men attribute the real trouble to 
a shortage of engines. Revently there were 
twenty-three trains made up ready to be 
moved to this city when it was found 
there were not engines of sufficient tonnage 
to haul the heavy loads, and the trains 
were delayed from 24 to 48 hours. 

The past week-has been a particularly 
difficult one with the railroads, as they had 
@ snow storm in the coal regions, which 
Officials claimed was the most severe since 
the record.sterm of.1888.- This--wase later 
followed by zero temperatures, and the 

















results of these conditions are just now 
beginning to be felt here. With the city’s 
minimum needs fixed at 18,000 tons daily 
ot domestic sizes, the receipts have not been 
anywhere near that on any one day, drop- 
ping to 6000 tons one day and even as low 
as 3000 tons on another. 

The dealers are unable to maintain any 
stocks at all in their yards, while their 
offices are filled all day long with people 
of all conditions of life pleading for coal. 
In the poorer sections of the city it is not 
at all unusual to see crowds of people with 
all sorts of receptacles besieging the office 
for a small quantity of coal and who will 
not disperse even after being told that there 
is no coal in the yard. 

No one can be found who has an op- 
timistic view for the balance of the season. 
All scem resigned to the belief that they 
must struggle through som2 way for at 
least six weeks more, as mild weather is 
the only relief in sight. 

The present occasion has presented an 
opportunity to the manufacturers of bri- 
quettes to make their product known and 
quite a good tonnage is being marketed. 
One plant in the city engaged in the manu- 
facture of this grade of fuel is doubling 
its capacity, in addition to building another 
plant in the anthracite region. Just now 
any dealer who can secure briquettes has 
no difficulty whatever in selling them. 

The steam coal trade is even more active 
than ever, with the independents getting 
$4.15 for all the buckwheat they can pro- 
duce and there seems to be a general un- 
derstanding among them not to ask more 
than this figure. Barley and rice are sold 
around $3.50, while culm is being sold in 
large tonnages at $2. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at 
mines for line sh.pment and f.o.b. Port 
hichmond for Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken......$5 90 $6.05 Buck.......$3.15 $3.75 
NE 6-010 6 a 4.8) 6.00 Rice ~« £02 3:65 
Stove 5.us 6.35 Boiler...... 2.435 3.39 
Nut. 5.15 6.40 Barley...... 2.15 2.40 
Pea 3.75 4.65 


Bituminous—The order of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration shutting down the industrial 
plants for five days came as a positive 
shock to the trade. The shippers were 
open in their denunciation of the plan. 
Many of them who heretofore had refrained 
from openly criticising the administration 
gave full vent to their feelings. However, 
after the first shock had partly worn off 
and exemptions were granted to the thou- 
sands of plants on war material to resume 
work, much of the criticism moderated and 
it was beginning to be felt that the order 
might possibly have some effect on straight- 
ening out the railroad tangle. 

Up to this time the car supply has not 
improved in the least and of course it was 
not believed that any improvement would be 
felt thus early. Central Pennsylvania ship- 
pers continue in particularly bad straits for 
cars. We know of a typical mine in that 
district with a rating of 26 cars daily which 
did_ not have a single car for commercial 
leading from Dec. 20 to Jan. 28, and since 
that time has only had 35. On this account 
the working forces are badly disorganized 
and it would really take some time to get 
the number of miners up to the maximum 
in the event of a car supply being given 
between 65 and 75 per cent. 

In the Fairmont district, which - ships 
heavily to this market, one of the mining 
associations reported 65 per cent. of the 
mines id.e for the entire week, representing 
a tonnage loss of about 225,000 tons. This 
association wires Washington every day 
giving a statement of conditions as they 
exist in that particular region. 

Contracting continues to be a dead issue, 
as it is claimed under present conditions 
it would simply mean nothing at all to 
enter into a contract; certainly it would 
rave no advantage to the producer, and 
would in no way insure the consumer a 
supply of fuel. It begins to look that with 
tne various modifications of the fuel admin- 
istration’s closing order that it will actually 
develop into a scheme for cutting down coal 
supplies for the nonessential users, and the 
chances are that the Monday suspensions 
of the next ten weeks will find them the 
sole observers. 

The trade continues to await a new 
price, which it still insists is absolutely 
necessary if the business is to continue to 
exist. No one now hopes for this as an 
event of the immediate future, but there 
are some stout hearts who are willing to 
believe that it will come like a bolt from 
the blue somewhat similar to the recent 
suspension order. While several weeks ago 


opinion seemed to be fixed on a $3 price, 
. quite a number claim that the increase to 
be worth while must be even greater, cer- 
tainly not less than $3.25. 
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BALTIMORE 

With supplies still far short of even 
emergency needs the coal trade is working 
amid the uncertainties caused by the fuel 
suspension order. Many mines still closed 
for lack of cars to load. 

Bituminous—Following the first feeling 
of almost paralysis in business that came 
from the Fuel Administration order for 
business suspension, the coal trade here 
started in to pick up broken threads and 
accomplish the best results. The arrival 
of several ships for coal cargoes for New 
England and South America at Curtis Bay 
prevented any fuel sent through for that 
purpose -from being diverted to the local 
needs from. cars which had hitherto been 
kept standing for days awaiting bottoms. 

The piers at Port Covington and Locust 
Pcint began the present week almost swept 
clean of fuel, and receipts have been insufti- 
cient to meet even emergency demands. 
On the second business suspension day of 
the fuel order the receipts of bituminous 
were but 15 cars, of which ten were assigned 
for use of the local railway system that was 
threatened with shutdown for lack of fuel, 
and five were distributed by the local fuel 
administrator to domestic consumers in dire 
need. Retail dealers distributed this coal. 

Reports from western Maryland and West 
Virginia were that many mines were still 
closed down for lack of cars. Many sec- 
tions have failed to make a 50 per cent. 
record since the first of the year, the miners 
many times being given enforced holidays 
because the railroads could not deliver 
empties. The local industries here are still 
leading a_hand-to-hand existence, but it 
is expected that the numerous loaded coal 
cars that have been on sidings for weeks 
between this city and the mines will now 
be released and will bring at least a tem- 
porary relief. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal dealers here 
got a better supply following the suspension 
order than had been the case for some 
time. This was also largely due to final 
release of loaded cars from sidings of rail- 
reads. Hundreds of consumers have been 
unable to get any coal for domestic con- 
sumption for weeks, and the fuel adminis- 
trator is still unable to give any positive 
assurances. The policy of delivery to homes 
where there are children, old people and 
invalids is still being adhered to by the 
coal men. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Some coal saving in Pittsburgh. Steel in- 
dustry will not consume less coal in long 
run. Secarcely any river coat, 

The Fuel Administration’s drastic fuel 
saving order was foilowed almost imme- 
diately by a fresh spell of extremely un- 
favorable weather in the Pittsburgh district 
and coal movement has, if anything, slowed 
down. Every effort is being made to main- 
tain production but conditions are altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

A considerable quantity of coal will prob- 
ably be saved in the Pittsburgh district 
by the five-day ¢losing. as regards ordinary 
manufacturers as well as office building 
consumption, but it can be set down as 
an absolute fact that the iron and steel 
industry does not save a ton of coal by 
the closing order. This is for the reason 
that the production of steel has for months 
hinged upon the production of pig iron. 
There is much more steel-making capacity 
than there is pig-iron production to keep 
it employed. The result is that the pig 
iron accumulated during the five days’ 
closing of steel works (except such depart- 
ments as have been exempted) will as soon 
as possible be converted into steel just the 
same, and much of it will have to be re- 
melted, with either coal or coke, whereas 
if used as produced much of it would be 
used molten or direct. The eventual result 
as regards the steel industry will be just 
as much steel production as otherwise, but 
with somewhat more coc! used. 

The Monongahela River was opened for 
a short time last week and a few tows 
and barges got through, but the river 
promptly froze again and the boats that 
had broken up the ice are now for the 
most part laid up fer repairs. Thus Pitts- 
burgh although in the heart of a great coal- 
producing district is particularly short of 
coal because one source of supply has been 
almost entirely shut off and the other 
source, the railroads, cannot come to the 
rescue with an increased supply. 

The market remains nominally quotable 
at the set prices: Slack, $2.20;'mine-run, 
$2.45; screened, $2.70, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district, with 15c. additional 
permitted to be charged in the case of sales 
by dealers. 
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BUFFALO 


Fuel order shuts off all other considec,- 
tion of coal affairs. Coal shippers and 
manufacturers in consternation. Fear that 
it will fall flat. Anthracite demand a¢:- 
gravated by cold weather. 


Bituminous—The situation is no doubt 
the same here as elsewhere. Everybody 
is thrown into confusion by the fuel order 
and the shutting down of factories. As a 
rule there is no effort to evade the order, 
but it has been anything but easy to draw 
the line, either on the factories or the other 
concerns. A good many factories ran iy 
part at least and some, including the big 
stores and office buildings, went on as usual, 
all of course shutting down completely on 
the Monday holiday. The situation might 
have been worse, is the mildest comment 

The state of the trade would be hard to 
define, except that it is demoralized, so 
that price quotations will have to be a 
merely nominal matter, made in the hope. 
or perhaps the expectation, that some im- 
provement is not far away. Figures there- 
fore remain as before, per net ton f.o.b 


Buffalo: 

Slack Lump 
SS RS Ae eee $3.75 $4.25 
OST See ee ieee: 3.70 4.20 
Allegheny Valley...... 3.60 4.10 


Anthracite—The weather seems to be do- 
ing its worst to beat off all effort to meet 
the needs of the city consumers. The 
amount of coal coming in is enough to 
make a good showing and it would do so 
if the weather was not so severe. But 
following a December of record severity 
comes a January quite as cold. The tem- 
perature has not been above freezing this 
year and it was only so for a few hours 
last December. Coal disappears like dew 
and the natural gas supply has so nearly 
given out that consumers have made a 
rush for coal, which greatly adds to the 
demand. 

People, some of them business men, are 
getting coal in baskets, after giving up the 
effort to get it by the ton. There will 
ke no relief till the weather becomes much 
warmer. It is said that the anthracite 
companies are preparing to increase their 
shipments materially, but that will mean 
little to the mass of the people, unless the 
distribution is regulated. kverybody will 
take all that can be had. 


DETROIT 


Fuel Administrator’s conservation order 
is generally observed in Detroit. Coal re- 
eceipts reduced by weather. 

Bituminous—With places of business 


closed, stores and windows darkened and 
industrial plants with a few exceptions in 
the case of those exempted, stilled, Detroit 
has been experiencing the rigors of the 
drastic regulation put in effect by the 
Federal Fuel Administration for relief of 
coal shortage and railroad freight conges- 
tion. For many of the citizens, the regu- 
lation meant severe hardship, because of 
the reduction of weekly wages and to em- 
ployers the five days of inactivity, in many 
cases brought heavy financial loss. 

There were protests on all sides and some 
threats of defiance of the regulation, but 
after the first day the tendency generally 
was to observe the restrictions imposed 
Vexatious complications attended the efforts 
of managers of some of the office buildings 
to obey and at the same time make pro- 
vision for certain classes of tenants, as 
physicians and surgeons, ‘who were made 
exempt from the regulations. 

Temperatures around and below zero 
prevailed in the early part of the week 
greatly increasing consumption of coal by 
household buyers, while at the same time 
the supply was seriously curtailed as the 
result of transportation troubles following 
the severe weather and snowstorm of Jan. 
12 and later snowstorms early last. week 
which interrupted traffic_and blocked rail- 
roads in Ohio and the Pittsburgh district. 

Receipts of bituminous coal for last week, 
handled through the Toledo gateway are 
reported as about 957 cars of which 300 
were reported Saturday, the other 657 rep- 
resenting receipts from Sunday to Friday 
night. Almost no anthracite is arriving 1 
Detroit at present and few of the dealers 
have any supply on hand. : 

Demand for fuel continues urgent and 
at the end of last week the police depart- 
ment, in charge of distributing for the city 
fuel administrator, had more than 3000 
unfilled applications booked. Coal _ship- 
ments headed for Detroit are reported held 
back at various points'in Ohio by _condi- 
tions created by atmospheric disturbances. 
From various towns of the state outside 
Detroit, equally serious ‘conditions of short- 
one are reported to the state fuel adminis- 

ator. 
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COLUMBUS 


The sudden order to conserve fuel by 
ordering certain fuelless days has caused 
considerable uncertainty. But on the whole 
coal production was not affected in Ohio. 


Insistent demand both from | domestic 
and steam consumers 1s still the big feature 
of the coal trade in Ohio. Both are short 
of fuel and although there is little actual 
suffering among domestic users in central 
Ohio, still some instances are reported from 
the western and northwestern sections. The 
continued zero weather which has stopped 
» large part of railroad transportation is 
making matters still worse. 

retailers in Columbus have been able to 
supply all urgent cases. Some little sur- 

is is ahead, but dealers generally have 
short stocks. The local fuel administrators 
heve been busy investigating complaints 
and ordering relief. Schools and churches 
are now fairly well supplied for the time 
being. Hospitals have been looked after 
and the same is true of certain charitable 
institutions. . : 

Public utilities are the hardest hit of 
the steam users. Many of that class of 
consumers have little surplus stocks ahead 
and have been compelled to curtail serv- 
ice. This is true of power concerns, inter- 
urban and street roads and similar corpora- 
tions. Manufacturers who are making non- 
essentials are generally low on fuel. War 
nlants are now being given preference after 
railroad fuel and domestic users are taken 
eare of. 

Production during the past week was at 
a low point. This was due primarily to the 
zero Weather which tied up railroad traffic. 
There are manv thousands of loaded coal 
cars. in Ohio without sufficient motive pow- 
er to move them. As a result of the bad 
traffic conditions, the production in the 
Hocking Valley has been about 40 per cent., 
of which only half was for commercial 
purposes, the remainder being taken for 
railroad fuel. Pomeroy Bend and Jackson 
produced a smaller percentage, a greater 
part of which has been taken for railroad 
fuel. The same conditions prevail in other 
producing fields. ’ 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as 
follows: 


Hock- Pom-_ Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Pr pared sizes er $2.70 $3 05 $2.70 
Mine run ... 2.45 2.70 2.45 


Nut, pea and slack, coarse 
Ginalee ccc: 20 2.45 2.20 
CINCINNATI 

Continued severe weather, with no im- 
provement either in the movement ef traffic 
or in ear supply, and with demand at its 
peak, caused the coal trade to welcome 
the industrial suspension order Thursday, 
as the only apparent remedy. 

The uninterrupted continuance of the 
most prolonged period of severe weather 
that has ever been experienced in this 
section brought the coal situation to its 
most serious stage here early last week, 
causing great suffering among domestic 
ecnsumers who were unable to obtain fuel, 
and bringing about the closing of nearly 
all of the schools and of many _ factories 
on account of lack of coal. The Ohio 
River is now frozen for virtually its entire 
length, and is therefore no longer a means 
of transportation for coal. The heavy 
snows, repeated several times during the 
week, caused still further difficulties in 
rail movement, making it a matter of im- 
possibility to clear up the congestion of 
former weeks, much less to expedite the 
forwarding of coal. 

‘his combination of circumstances made 
the order of the Federal Fuel Administra- 
tion for a five-day factory suspension and 
for ten Monday holidays thereafter a rather 
\ 'come indication that the railroads and 
the coal trade may have a chance to get 
th vgs straightened out and to catch up 
Wich the situation. 

_ ‘nasmuch as things were already reach- 
iy a point where a general breakdown 
of industry on account of. the’ fuel shortage 
was imminent, it is the view of coal’ men 
i of many others that the suspension 
oreer cannot do much harm, and that, on 
t other hand, it may save the situation. 
It is said that the vigorous attacks .made 
upon the Fuel Administration by many 


m*ufaeturers on account of the order are. 


no. justified, in view of the situation, and 
tl the coal trade, ‘out of its experience, 
heieves_ the move to be fully ‘warranted. 
.l@ Fuel Administration is not ‘respon- 
Stvio for and could not avoid ‘the “traffic 
consestion caused both by the extraordinary 
Cen ands of industry and by the unprece- 
Gerted weather which has hampered the 
railroads for more than a month. Estimates 
at ihe saving in the Cincinnati district by the 
orcer are that about 25,000 tons of coal 
Will be gained by the five-day lay-off, which 
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is really only a three-day suspension on 
account of the intervening Sunday and 
Saturday, which is a full half holiday. The 
ten Monday holidays, it is estimated, will 
erable a saving of about 5000 tons each, a 
total of 50,000 tons, or of 75,000 tons in all. 
This saving in actual consumption is 
entirely aside from the great general object 
of the suspension, which is to permit the 
railroads to devote their facilities to clear- 
ing their tracks without having to handle 
the constant influx of shipment from fac- 
tories, and to enable all of the coal pro- 
duced during the interval to be placed where 
it is most needed. The coal trade in Cin- 
cinnati, as well as the Hamilton County Fuel 
Administration and business men in all 
lines, will do everything possible to make 
the suspension a success in accomplishing 
the objects for which it is designed. 
LOUISVILLE 


Kentucky trade, engulfed by flood of 
frantic appeals for coal, hopefully regard- 
ing efforts of Fuel Administration to bring 
relief. Sees no other chance for relief. 
Retail situation chaotic. 

Drastic as the order was, the Kentucky 
coal trade is hopefully looking for resuits 
from the Fuel Administration’s five-day 
suspension edict and is rather expectant 
that something in the way of a permanent 
benefit has been gained. This order enabled 
production at the mines to go forward with 
no obstacles other than those presented by 
unfavorable weather conditions and _ the 
handicaps exper.enced throughout the sea- 
son. A somewhat better return of coal-car- 
bm, equipment to the producing fields was 
noted early in the week and the hope was 
widely expressed that relief had been given 
which would make the Kentucky producers 
better abie hereafter to meet the demands 
on them. 

Meanwhile there has been no diminution 
of the steady influx of orders to selling 
organizations which have long been advising 
even old customers of inability to serve 
them. Inqu!rers appear to consider delayed 
replies as indications that tley may get 
coal and follow them up by wires urging 
immediate sh'pments. In many cases it is 
stated that the matter of price is of no 
moment and that coal at any cost is desired. 

Two feet and more of snow on the level, 
accompanied by near-zero temperatures, 
have simply paralyzed local transportation 
all over Kentucky, where such conditions 
are unprecedented. Retailers more or less 
well supplied with coal are unable to make 
deliveries and householders more than a 
few squares from coal yards are suffering 
severely. Independent owners of vehicles 
and motor trucks are charging anywhere 
from $2.50 to $5 a ton to go for and 
deliver coal to retail consumers, who now 
are asking for coal and not haggling over 
the price. 

The retail trade has resolved its business 
into a dumping proposition and hopes that 
the innovation may, after this winter, lead 
to discontinuance of a practice which they 
have long objected to. The Fuel Adminis- 
trator is making plans for confiscation of 
cecal to meet local needs and the city ad- 
ministration is working with the coal trade 
to evolve a plan by which distribution may 


be provided for. 
Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Fuel <Administration’s order - does not 
affect coke. Movement poor on account 
of bad weather. Some cross movements 
eliminated. 

The production, movement and consump- 
tion, of Connellsville coke has gone on 
throughout the five-day period ordered by 
the Fuel Administration, as these operations 
are not covered by the order. The blast 
furnaces come under the seven-day opera- 
tion clause, as do the byproduct coke works 
while the beehive operations cannot be re- 
garded as coal shippers. 

The coke movement has been poor in the 

past few days. Conditions were growing ripe 
for an improvement when a fresh spell of 
practicaily zero weather came last Satur- 
day: night, resulting in a further slowing 
down of railroad operations. While some 
good results are expected through the 
breathing spell afforded the railroads by 
the plant-closing order, there is nothing to 
date, because of the bad weather. 
* The Carnegie Steel Co. is now operating 
3€ of its 59 blast furnaces, the remainder 
being entirely out of blast or banked await- 
ing supplies of coke, and this is almost the 
poorest operation thus far shown, the mini- 
mum having been 33 furnaces, a few weeks 
ego. .The other steel interests are operating 
almost as poorly, while the merchant fur- 
naces are not getting out more than 75 
per cent. of their normal product, at the 
outside. \ 
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_ The cross movement of coke, so much 
investigated and complained of in the past 
two months, is now being eliminated to 
an extent. A considerable tonnage of coke 
from the upper end of the old basin is 
now being moved East instead of coming 
into Pittsburgh over the main line of the 
Fennsylvania, and the owners are being 
given coke from the lower region instead, 
largely coke originating on the Monongahela 
R.R. Additional exchanges are being 
negotiated and eventually this is going to 
result in better coke movement even with- 
out any increase in actual railrod facilities. 

The coke market shows practically no 
transactions. Prices are quotable on the 
set basis, $6 for furnace, $7 for 72-hour 
foundry, selected, and $7.30 for crushed, 
over l-in., per nct ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville region 
in the week ended Jan. 12 at 237,707 tons. 
an increase of 21,609 tons, and shipments 
at 290,718 tons, an increase of 75,053 tons. 


Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 

Unprecedented weather conditions cripple 
railroads and stop coal production. 

The week just passed has b en one of 
confusion and chaos among the coal oper- 
ators and railroads. Monday last occurred 
one of the heaviest snowfalis that has oc- 
curred in the Middle West section for years, 
making it impossible for coal mines to move 
cars, until the snow was removed. This 
heavy fall of snow was accompanied by a 
gale from the southwest, that continued 
throughout the week, making it almost im- 
possible for outside labor at coal mines to 
work. The result is that production has 
— reduced trom 60 to 75 per cent. nor- 
mal. 

_ Regardless of the fact that there was but 
little coal to move the railroads have made 
but little headway in moving to destina- 
tion that which the operators were able to 
get into cars. Reports reacaing us indicate 
that there are cases where coal is still 
standing loaded at mines that has been 
billed for ten days, occasioned by the faci 
railroads have not the motive power to 
operate trains, 

That everything having to do with coal 
is in a demoralized condition is apparent 
all over the Mid-West, except the territory 
west of the Mississippi River, and in this 
region coal is moving very slowly. Dealers 
everywhere have been stripped of all the 
coal they possessed, and in cases where 
a dealer was fortunate erough to have a 
small supply on hand deliveries to cus- 
tomers in most cases was impossible due 
to the heavy snow and the inability to 
get labor to handle them. Industrial plants, 
public utility companies which ordinarily 
carried an ample supply for protection have 
depleted their storages until reserve stocks 
are wiped out. 

Mines, in most instances, have been 
clogged with snow 4 to 5 feet deep, making 
it impossible to move cars until this snow 
was removed. This could be accomplished 
only in part. Mines that have four tracks, 
one for each standard sizing of coal, in 
most cases have been compelled to shovel 
snow to the two center tracks, and discon- 
tinue the making anything but two or three 
sizes—steam lump, mine-run and screen. 
ings. In some instances only the loadings 
of mine-run was attempted. Local state 
and national fuel administrators have been 
working overtime trying to satisfy some 
of the clamozous demands made on them 
for relief. Their main efforts have been 
devoted to trying to keep the people warm 
and supply such plants as furnished lights 
and gas. 

The result of Dr. Garfield’s order closing 
various industries throughout this section 
was received in a majority of instances as 
a matter of necessity. Although it had 
been expected that some such _order was 
necessary no one contemplated that the in- 
structions would be so far reaching. The 
first dav’s operation found thousands of 
plants idle. 

Many large manufacturing plants were 
really glad of the opportunity to suspend 
actual operation for a few days so that 
they might have a chance to make needed 
repairs which they had been unabie to do 
for several months, because of an accumu. 
lation of pressing orders on hand. 

Genera'ly speaking, little opposition’ has 
been made to the putting into force ‘of 
fuelless days, and violations so far have 
been but few. Men that are in a posi- 
tion to know the exact situation through- 
out this section, particularly the operators 
that have struggled for months to supply 
the trade, realized the absolute necessity 
of just such action as that taken by Dr. 
Garfield,’ and heartily agree that unless 
there was a better car supply and a more 
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rapid movement of both loaded and empty 
coal car equipment there was no possible 
escape from untold suffering. 


CHICAGO 


Supply inadequate. Railroads badly crip- 
pled with burdens increasing in the city 
fuel administrator’s office. 

During the past week pooling has been 
in full force, and has resulted in confusion 
and dissatisfaction. That there was not 
enough coal arriving in Chicago to go 
around, caused pooling to be put in force 
by dealers at the instance of fuel admin- 
istrators. The result was that some dealers 
got more than their share of the available 
supply, while others that had in the yard 
and in transit sufficient coal to properly 
eare for their clientele, were cut short. 

The confusion was no doubt made worse 
by the placing at one dealer’s yard of mine- 
run or screenings when he had coal of 
better grade—lump, egg and nut—tied up 
by the railroads. A dealer who was hand- 
ling I-diana mine-run, for instance, would 
get Illinois lump egg or nut. In fact, when 
a dealer got coal he did not know whether 
it was coal shipped on contract at a higher 
or lower price than that allowed ‘to be 
charged on open market current shipments. 

Some dealers with facilities for handling 
large tonnages took advantage of the smal- 
ler fellow, and tried to get all the pool coal 
that was placed for unloading. 

Chicago’s first days encounter with the 
“no coal” order was a demonstration of 
the city’s patriotic acquiescence. Thou- 
sands of factories shut down and remained 
closed until Jan. 25. Late advice from 
Washington decreeing that certain large 
factories would be allowed to continue oper- 
ation was received with considerable satis- 
faction. This latest order affected only 
some of the large steel mills and plants en- 
gaged in the manufacturing of food stuffs. 
It will have the effect of allowing thou- 
sands of men and women to continue at 
work. 

Very small tonnages of coal has reached 
this market during the past week except 
from Illinois and Indiana. Occasional ship- 
ments of hard coal have come in, but East- 
ern and Kentucky bituminous have been 
of extremely limited quantity. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as 
below, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


MILWAUKEE 


Coal and coke temporarily advanced 75c. 
per ton to meet increased cost of cartage. 
Supply sufficient, but dealers are weeks 
behind in deliveries. 

Owing to snow blockaded streets, which 
make the use of wagons and trucks almost 
impossible, the county fuel administrator 
has granted Milwaukee coal dealers an 
advance of 75c. per ton from Jan. 18 to 
Feb. 20, inclusive. This advance will not 
apply, however, when a consumer does his 
own carting. Deliveries at present are con- 
fined to emergencv cases and are made with 


sleighs. Rates are now as follows: Anthra- 
cite egg, $9.95; stove, $10.20, nut, $10.30; 
buckwheat, $8.40; Pocahontas, $9.75: 
screened coke, $10.75; pea coke, $8.75. 


Added to this is a charge of 50c. per ton 
for carrying in. At the various ward sta- 
ticns and city engine houses, where coal is 
sold, the charge has been increased from 
45 to 48c. per 90-lb. basket and from ic. 
to 6-10c. per pound for lots ranging from 
100 to 300 pounds. 

There is not much hard coal left in the 
yards and enough orders are on hand to 
ciean this up. There is plenty of soft coal, 
however. Some hard coal will be received 
by rail between now and spring, but this 
source of supply is uncertain. 

N. Fitzgerald. state fuel adminis- 
trator, states that there were 116,000 tons 
of anthracite and 681,000 tons of soft coal 
on the docks of Milwaukee on Jan. 1, and 
40,000 tons of anthracite and 400,000 tons 
of soft coal at other Lake Michigan ports. ° 
Notwithstanding this apparently ample sup- 
ply, he urges Wisconsin people to practice 
the strictest economy in the use of fuel. 
The question concerning the control of Wis- 
consin coal has been definitely settled in 
favor of Administrator Fitzgerald, who 
made a trip to Washington in regard to the 
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matter. If any coal can be spared from 
the state it will go to Minnesota and the 
Dakotas, but Wisconsin officials are to 
decide. 

All coal yards at Kenosha, Wis., have 
been taken over by the county fuel adminis- 
trator, who is letting the supply go in half- 
ton lots only. Teamsters in that city were 
demanding $20 per day to deliver coal. 


ST. LOUIS 


Most acute situation prevailing. Mines 
idle for week to ten days. Railroads utter- 
ly collapsed; no service. Fuel Administra- 
tion causes drastic local measures. Some 
slight relief in sight for the present week. 


The local situation is almost on the verge 
of a panic and while St. Louis has coal and 
so has Missouri, the conditions are border- 
ing on the edge of a famine, caused prin- 
cipally by the utter failure of the railroads 
to get in shape. 

Some mines have not worked for over a 
week on account of the railroads being un- 
able to bring empties or remove loads. 
The worst offender is the Illinois Central, 
where an entire system has almost gone 
to pieces. This system is perhaps the most 
incompetent of all locally when it comes 
tu assisting the Government and taking 
care of the public. This line permitted 
loads to accumulate at East St. Louis so 
that an embargo could be used against that 
point, thus forcing all the Illinois Central 
coal in southern Illinois to Chicago. 

Gale, Ill., which is the gateway to south- 
east Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana has 
also been embargoed shutting off the entire 
Southwest from Illinois coal shipped off the 
Illinois Central. 

Other roads succeeded in getting opened 
up in the middle of the week and while 
ears were scarce the mines succeeded in 
working part of the time. The railroads, 
however, confiscated nearly all of this coal. 
It developed that these roads had only one 
day’s supply of coal ahead. 

It is claimed that certain railroads with 
mines in Missouri and Western states 
and also mines in Illinois are using the 
coal from their own mines for commercial 
purposes and demanding railroad coal from 
the Illinois fields and from mines other 
than their own. 

The Missouri Pacific R.R. confiscated 125 
cars of domestic coal, all the coal on that 
line, almost causing a disaster in several 
places. 

The Wabash also went to pieces and had 
to confiscate coal from the yards of dealers. 

In the Carterville field nearly the entire 
output is going to railroads on Government 
erder, and the same condition prevails to a4 
great extent in the Mt. Olive, as well as 
in the Standard field. 

The Terminal in St. Louis found itself 
without coal and had to confiscate even 
when it had orders not to do so. The 
Terminal R.R. went to pieces utterly, even 
under Director McChesney, who was re- 
cently appointed by Secretary McAdoo. 
Hundreds of cars of coal were at East 
St. Louis that this road could not take. 
As a matter of fact there has been coal 
at East St. Louis for two weeks that it 
could not toueh. On Saturday, the 19th, 
St. Louis was almost entirely without coal 
for its retail yards. 

Missouri is in pretty fair shape as far as 
steam coal is concerned, and there was no 
occasion for the five-day order of the fuel 
administration applying to the State of Mis- 
souri. 

Administrator Crossley issued _ instruc- 
tions to the state, closing up places of 
business at 7 o’clock, with certain excep- 
tions, and this has become general through- 
cut the state and included the order for 
breweries, which are closed for two days 
weekly, and in Kansas City saioons for 
two days, and moving picture houses in an 
effort to curtail coal consumption 25 per 
cent. 

In St. Louis there have been some few 
cases where there was actual suffering for 
coal, but these were speedily relieved and 
in a general way St. Louis is perhaps the 
best-situated city in the country for fuel. 

The Union Electric Light and Power Co. 
has a good supply of coal on hand, but 
he Laclede Gas Light Co. is extremely low. 





Williamson Saline Fulton Grundy, La- 
and and and Spring- Carter- Salle, Bureau 
Franklin Harrisburg Peoria field ville and Will 
Prepared sizes...... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.00@3.15 $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3.35@3.50 
seeped ERE 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.75@2.90 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 3.10@3.25 
Screenings an 
washed slack..... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.50@2.65 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2.85@3.00 
Smokeless 
Clintonand Knox and Eastern Pocah. and - West. Va. 
Sullivan Greene Kentucky W. Va. Penna. Hocking Splint 
Prepared 7 
sizes......$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $3. 10@3.25 $2.60@2.75 $2.60@2.75 $3.05@3.20 $2.85@3.00 
_ Mine-run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.85@3.00 2.45@2.60 2.45@2.60 2.70@2.85 2. 2.75 
Sercer ings. i 2: EQ, 304 Wabhe 2.30 2.60@2.75  2.10@2.25 2.10@2.25 2. a eel 2 2.50 





_ With the shutting down of the factories 
in East St. Louis, this threw a large jon. 
nage to the west side, so that in two dayg 
time the plants in St. Louis proper haq 
fully a week’s supply on the road. 

Mining conditions throughout the south- 
ern Illinois field are not good. Miners 
refuse to work on account of deep snow and 
train service being irregular. 

At Collinsville they would not wort: be- 
cause the wash room was not warm enough 
and it would appear in several instances 
that the miners had deliberately without 
just provocation refused to work. it is 
to be hoped that the Government will n 
put into effect a system of registration for 
every mine worker and allot him a certain 
amount of work to do every day, with a 
sorry for oe to comply. This 

iment is rapidly gaini d in this 
pie ey pidly gaining ground in this 

The prevailing market per net ton f.ob. 


mine is: 
Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Franklin and 
County Staunton Standard 

6-in. lump... $2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 $2.65 
He cee. : ‘ ons ce : ot 80 2.65 ; i 

x3-In. nut.. 2.65@2. 65@2.80 2.65 e 
No. 2 nut... 2.65@2.80 — ws ier _— “ 
No. 3 nut... 2.65@2.80 
No. 4nut... 2.65@2.80 : 
No. 5 nut... 2.15@2.30 sf 
2-in. sergs.... 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 2. 15w 2.30 
CIN MUND iss cones 5 om amen ty 2.65@ 2.80 
SAM MAUI 50 fs ois. ol 2.65@2.80 ... 
Steam egg... 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 2.65«2 80 
Mine run.... 2.40@2.55 2.40@2.55 2.40 2.55 

Washed: 

No. |.......$2.65@2.80 $2.65@2.80 
No. 2. .. 2.65@2.80 2:65@2.80 
No. 3 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
No. 4 2.65@2.80 2.65@2.80 
No. 5 2.15@2.30 2.15@2.30 

_Williamson and Franklin County rate is 
S73c. Other fields, 724c. 


KANSAS CITY 

Temperatures of 16 deg. below zero em- 
phasized the coal shortage in Kansas City 
recently and while a short period of warm 
weather “saved the situation’’ temperatures 
scon fell again. At that time there were 
10,000 tons of coal available in the city 
and orders for more than 15,000 tons. There 
was some suffering among the domestic 
users; but there was also a wider-spread 
tendency to conserve coal among those who 
had it in their bins. Orders had _ been 
issued that moving picture houses and 
churches be closed and this suggestion was 
followed except in places where picture 
shows got heat and light from outside 
sources. 

Conferences are being held in Kansas 
City between the coal operators and the fuel 
administrator, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other agencies seeking to list the in- 
dustries and large coal users which can 
and will suspend operations temporarily or 
at stated times in order to reduce the local 
demands on the coal supply. 


SEATTLE 

State fuel administrator recommends re- 
classifications of states coal and revision of 
prices at the mines. Output for last year 
greater than previous year. 

Recommendations for a reclassification of 
all coals produced in Washington and a 
revision of prices at the mines have been 
forwarded to Washington, D. C., for the 
approval of the Federal Fuel Administrator. 
While the state administrator has refused 
to give out what the new prices may be 
he has let it be known that in some in- 
stances the prices will be higher anc in 
others lower. The reclassification and the 
price lists are in much more detail than 
those of any other order thus far proimul- 
gated by the Federal Fuel Administrator. 

A report submitted to the state fuel ad- 
ministrator by the Washington Coal Cpera- 
tors Association estimates the production 
of coal in this state during the past year 
as 3,979,576 tons as compared with 3,(19,- 
600 tons in 1916. The above are for short 
Final figures which have yet to be 


tons. 
compiled are expected to show a decrease 
of 30,000 to 40,000 short tons in this esti- 


mate of the total production for 1917, since 
mines with a daily capacity of nearly 7000 
tons were closed for several days the !ast 
of December because of floods. In addition 
the mines at Carbonado, Wilkeson and Ren- 
ton were closed most of the latter part of 
December and these three districts have 4 
combined daily production of about 1900 


tens. 

Importation figures show total imports 
into the state during the past year from 
Wyoming of 95,000 to 100.000 tons; from 
Utah, 26,890 tons, and ym Vancouver 


Island’ mines*6f° 208,572 tons. 








soon . 


